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A COMPLETE REVIEW OF AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE PILOT 
PROJECT IN SAVANNAH, GEORGIA, WAS PRESENTED. TWO CITY 

elementary schools in integrated, disadvantaged areas were 

SELECTED. PREPLANNING OF THE DUTIES OF THE GUIDANCE 

counselor, goals of the pilot programs, and education of 

TEACHERS AND COMMUNITY WERE COMPLETED. GUIDELINES ON 
ANECDOTAL RECORD KEEPING, THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT LEVELS 
OF. PUPILS, AND TEACHER-COUNSELOR ROLES WERE GIVEN. INSERVICE 
MEETINGS FOR TEACHERS WHICH WERE HELD TWICE A MONTH WERE 

described and evaluated, one section of the report presents a 

TAPE OF INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING WITH A SIXTH GRADE BOY, AN 
ACCOUNT OF ANOTHER INTERVIEW, AND A DESCRIPTION OF THE GROUP 
COUNSELING HELD WITH STUDENTS AT VARIOUS GRADE LEVELS. 
EXAMPLES OF THE MEANS BY WHICH THE ELEMENTARY COUNSELOR’S 
ROLE AND GUIDANCE VIEWPOINT WERE CONVEYED TO LOCAL COMMUNITY 
groups and other SCHOOL PERSONNEL WERE GIVEN. ONE STUDY WHICH 
WAS UNDERTAKEN DURING THE YEAR WAS ON READING TESTS WITH 

first graders, preliminary results showed the metropolitan 

READING TESTS TO BE AN UNRELIABLE INSTRUMENT FOR USE WITH 
DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN. PLANS WERE MADE FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

the review contained a thorough evaluation of each aspect of 

THE PILOT PROGRAM AND THE PLANS FOR FUTURE MODIFICATIONS. 
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THE ROAD NOT TAKEN 



Two roads diverged in a yellow wood. 
And sorry I could not travel both 
And be- one traveler, long. I stood 
And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowih; 

Then took the other, as just as fair. 
And having perhaps the better claim. 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
Though as for that the passing there' 
Had worn them really about the same. 

And both that morn i ng equa 1 1 y lay 
In leaves no step had trodden black. 
Oh, I kept the first for another day! 
Yet knowing how way leads on to .way, 

, I doubted if I should ever come back. 

; I shall be telling this with a sigh 
'■ Somewhere ages and ages hence: 

Tw 9 roads diverged in a wood, and I - 
I took the one less traveled by. 

And that has made all the difference. 

- Robert Frost 
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DESCRIPTION OF SCHOOLS • 

1. Romana Riley School is a city elementary school situated within an area 
recently set up by the Task Force serving the local Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity as an area of economic need in our city, 

Romana Riley serves children form Census *'^icts 11, 20, and 21. Census Tract 
11 has 805 families with a total population of 3,491 of which 3,310 are Negroes. 
One hundred thirteen families or 14.1 per cent of the population have an annual 
income according to the. 1960 Census of $1,000 or less. One hundred thirty-two 
families or 16.4 per cent earn from $1,000 to $1,999, and 191 families or 23.8 

per cent earn from $2,000 to $2,999. The total number of persons over 25 years 

o age with less than seven years of education is 939. 

Tract 20 consists of a population of 3,704, or a total of 953 families. Ninety 
families or 9.4 per. cent earn $1,000 or less. Two hundred one families or 21.1 
per cent earn from $1,000 to $ 1,999, while 18C' families or 18.9 per cent earn 
from $2,000 to $2,999. The Negro population is 2,799. One thousand seventy- 
six persons over 25 years of age have less than a seventh grade education. 

Census Tract 21 has 1,012 families to total a population of 3,637, 546 being 

Negroes. Fifteen families or 1.5 per cent in this area earn $1,000 or less. 

Eighty-six or 8.5 per cent earn $1,000 to $1,999. One hundred twelve families 
or 11.1 per cent earn $2,000 to $2,999. Those persons with less than seven 
years of education total 427. 

Romana Riley School is composed of 715 white, Negro, and oriental children with 
23 regular classes, 2 classes for the mentally retarded children, and special 
programs in Corrective Reading and Speech Correction. There is a f^ale prin- 
cipal and a school secretary serving full time in this school. 

The neighborhood is highly mobi le,- changi ng form a stable middle calss. group 
to a racially mixed community of low income. 

Approximately 15 per cent of the pupils are provided with free lunch at school. 
Most of these pupils are white. 



2. Thirty-Seventh Street School is a city elementary school composed of 321 
pupils, with 11 teachers, a principal, and a school secretary. A school nurse 
also serves this school and Romana Riley. 

Thirty-Seventh Street School has many problems of which the teachers are well 
aware. At least 2/3 of the 1965-66 first grade group rated in the fourth 
quartile on the reading readiness test. The culture I -economic background of 
the community is changing at a rapid pace. The school population is in a sitate 
of transition and mobility. Thirty-Seventh, formerly an all-white school, is 
now integrated.' ’ 

The-principalat-Thirty-Seventh Street School is ayOung man with nine years of 
experience. He holds a master* s degree and T-5 and A-5 certificates. He has had 
courses pertaining to Chi |d Growth and Development and shows tremendous insight 

and understanding in working with elementary school children. 
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C) 



Description of the School Testing Program 

The children in the first grade of Romana Riley and Thirty-Seventh Street Schools 
are given the P«etropol itan Readiness Test the second week of school in September. 
These same children will be given the Kuhima.nn-Andersoh Mental Maturity test in May. 

Third grade children are given the California Reading Achievement Test and the 
California Mental Maturity Test in September. 

The fifth gr 

The fifth grade chi Idren will be given the California Reading, Arithmetic, and 
Mental Maturity Test early in .October. 

These tests are used to assist teachers in grouping children in order to best 
provide for indidivudai differences. 

General Objectives and How They Are to Be Obtained 

a. In faculty discussion groups, discuss the needs of pupils and write down 
some goals to be obtained in view of, expressed needs. Translate these 
goals into behavorial terms and give each person concerned a copy. 

b. Point out weaknesses and inadequacies in the present cumulative record 
keeping and help teachers find the necessary information to make each * . 
pupil's record complete. This may be done by telephoning parents, or 
sending messages or forms by pupils. 

c. Have a guidance committee in each school and work with the committee in 
planning in-service and discussion groups. 

d. Have parent-study groups. 

e. Refer pupils who need help beyond what the teacher, parent, and counselor 
can do. 

f. Conduct group guidance dealing with personal problems and study habits. 

g. Have small group and individual counseling sessions. 

h. Have individual parent conferences. 

i. Try to coordinate the work of the counselor with all agencies and per- 
sonnel involved in a helping capacity. 

j. . Help pupils new to the system to become adjusted by showing them about 

the school and telling them what is expected of them by the school. 

k. . 'Help seventh graders get ready for junior high school through talks, dis- 

cussions, and by having junior high pupils visit them and tell them 
atout junior high school. 
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l. Act as a resource person. 

m. Interpret the guidance program to parents and community organizations. 

n. Identify with community organizations by attendina their meetinas. 

o. Test and observe children 

(1) underachievers 

(2) gifted 

(3) EMR 

( 4 ) . enot i ona My d i s tu r bed 

(5) physically handicapped 

(6) others 

Visit in classrooms and talk with principal, teachers, parents, and 
community agencies. 

comittee on a research or evaluation study, 
the goat. ® school faculty, and work together to accompl ish 



q- 

r. 

s. 

t. 

u. 



Assist first grade teachers with orientation and testing. 

Interpret test results to parents and teachers as need arises. 

Keep a Jog of al I activities engaged in on a day by day basis. 

Keep camplete records on all activities and studies engaged in. 

Regular scheduled meetings are to be set up to discuss problems and 
possible solutions. 



The Role Of the Counselor in the Elementary Guidance Project 

guidance couhse lor offers guidance services which are part of a 
broader program of services provided by the schdoi system. The counselor is 
at the center of the program which involves rthe entire school staff. 

an essential role in the program, and j-h is imperative that 
there be^ .a close working and inter-relationship between the two. the teacher 
must come^-o^realize that the counselor has not come to fake away from her 

qhild, .but tp^help her to extend her skills in workind with 
Chi Idren anb to do some of the thiihgs for chi ldren that. she does not have 
time to do^because.she is more involved with the teaching aspect of the 
program.- Teachers need to realize- too, .that the guidahce program is aimed 

necessity be many minor problems that 

have to be wqrked on. The school needs fo know that there is a limit as to 
parent or teacher may expect to. do in the nature p.f soLving problems. 
Children: whp^a re ei^tiohal Jy or physical ly ill need to be ri dent if fed- and 

Thf cpunselpr WH know ^hen and hpw to refer these pupi ls. In the 
meant i me^ patience and .a pps it i ve aff i tude need- to be kept by bdth tdacher 
and ppjjnse lor iuntJJ such referrals 
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The school staff should know that the guidance program serves al l ch?l:dren 
It is geared toward working with.nornaT chi Idren. Al l chi ldren need duidar.r 
AM children may not need individu-:! counseling,. . 



Thp role of the counselor is one of Mexibility in his relationship w.Hh- 
others, but he must be the test understander of youngsters, the best coordi- 
nator possible, and a specialist in the problem sol y inn process. He must 
a sensitive communicator, a collect-'-r, a clarifier, and digester of r^rotlei' ' 
if} the school setting which are behavioral in nature. (Patoui I let) 



Counseling should be a service which results in improved guidance bv teachers, 
not in less guidance by teachers. It is most effective when it produces a 
change in a child or a situation. It aims to raise the competency of thr- 

classroom teacher, not to build up a large ’case load*' for the counselor. 



1”h6 teacher refers a child to the counselor. The counselor makes recoi^mendat ion* 
to the teacher after careful observation, study, and personal contact with the 
child. 



The counselor helps children develop goals that enable them to be true to 
themselves, to discover their potentialities, and to acauire a realistic 
appreciarion of their assets and their limitations. 
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INITIATING THE PROJECT 



General Purposes of Board of Education 



-Guide to General Alms 



General Duties of Guidance Counselor 
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Statemeni' of ^Teneral Purposes 
THE BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION FOR , 

, . the CITY OF SAVA':: JAM AND THE 

COUNTY OF CHATHA'^ '' • 

SAVAi:\iA'*:, GEORCIA 
I ?59 

The purposes of education in the Chatham County School System stem 
from a commonly held philosophy of education which is adaptable. to all ’ 
instructional levels and In all areas. Our schools should provide oooortuni ties 
for each individual to develop to his maximum notential and to mal-.e his 
great.est . poss i b I e contribution as a participating member in a democratic 
family and society. In order to accomplish this goal, the public schools 
should educate each individual so that he: ' 

. . Acquires proficiency In the use of tools end resources of learning. 

. . Continues tp grow in self-direction and in assuming resoonsibi I itv for 

his actions. 

. . Achieves ski Ms and habits of constructive and critical thinkino and 

channels his curiosity into a painstaking search for, and a careful 
evaluation of, evidence. 

. . Understands and practices habits conducive to good physical and 

emotional health. 

. . Expresses himself creatively and appreciates aesthetic values. 

. . Grows in moral and spiritual values. 

. . Seeks to understand and make the best -use of his natural environment. ' 

. . Develops understandings and- attitudes necessary for l-ivino democratically 

with other people. . " ■ 

. . Has interest in, and knowledge of, social problems and assumes some 

responsibility for their solution. 

. Recognizes individual and group differences and seeks. compromises when 
differences produce conflict. 

. . Selects his occupation, in terms of his ability and training and -seeks 

to maintain, and improve his cccupational eff iciency. 

. . Knows the satisfaction of good Workmanship^. 
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GUIDE TO GENERAL AIN’S 



1. Have copy of General Duties of Guidance Counselor placed into hands of each 
teacher. 

2. In faculty group, (pre-week) discuss needs of pupils and the services 
needed to meet these needs. Write down the goals and translate these 
goals into behavioral terms. Make copies for each faculty member to 
keep. Appoint a guidance committee. 

3. Assist first grade teachers with orientation arid testing. 

4. Plan with the guidance committee a program of in-service traininc 

tor the school. " - 

5. I riterpret the guidance program to parent and community oraanizations. 

6. Identify with community organizations as needs arise. 

7. Develop group guidance programs in personal problems, reading problems, 
study, habits, attendance, health, etc. as needed. 

8. Refer children needing intensive diagnosis and treatment. 

9. Counsel with children having minor personal problems that interfere 
with school Life. 

10. Test and observe children - 

(a) underachievers 

(b) gifted 

(c) EMR 

(d) emotionally disturbed 

(e) physically handicapped 

(f) others 

11. Help teachers and parents understand children - normal and problem. 

12. Have parent conferences as needed and/or requested. 

13. Study cumulative records and, if needed, implement -better ways of obtainiho 

and using information. - 

13. Conduct research and evaluative studies relative to the ef fect.i veness. of 
the guidance program. 

15. CoordJhate with the junior high school feeder schools, and help prepare 
students for the change. 
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GENERAL DUTIES GF GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 



1. Guidance ^services are part of a broader progran of services offered 

y the school systeh. They are usually called pupil personnel services. 

2. The guidance prograr. serves all children. 



3. 



The guidance counselor is 
involves the entire school 
the program. 



at the center of a guidance program which 
staff. The teacher nlays an essential role in. 



4. The guidance counselor: 



(a) Tests and observes children who have learning difficulties, who 
are underachievers, who show signs of emotional disturbances 
who need placement in special classes,, and those who are being 
considered for referral to other special ists. 

(b) Counsels children with minor personal troubles that interfere 
with school life. 

(c) Consults with teachers, principal, and parents to help them 
understand normal children as wel I as chi Idren with problems. 

(d) Refers children needing intensive diagnosis and treatment to' 
proper specialists and/or community agencies, and interprets 
their findings and reco>Timendat ions to teachers and parents. 

(e) Provides in-service education for teachers. 

(f) Develops group guidance programs dealing with common personal . 
problems, study habits, and preparation for junior high school. 

(g) Interprets the guidance program to parent and community organi- 
zations. . ■ ^ - 

(h) Conducts research and evaluative studies relative to the 
effectiveness of the guidance program. ' 
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General Guides for Parent Conferences 
Anecdotal Records 

Some Contrasts between Teaching and Counseling 

Seven Basic Attitudes for Understanding Human 
Development 

.Developmental Tasks 

Growth and Development Characteristics 
School Life ' 

Do You Have a Guidance Point of View? • 
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GENERAL GUIDES. FOR PARENT ebNFERE^^ 


1. 


Responsibility for success or failure rests -lith the teacher. 


2. 


Arrange for complete privacy with no interruptions during the conference. 


3. 


The greeting should .be friendly and relaxed i 


A. 


Find out how the parent is thinking and feeling about the child. 
Let the parent do the talking. 


5. 


Listen, and then listen some more. 


6. 


concerned about the chi Id’s behavior let him explore this 


7. 


It is not the teacher's or counselor's job or place to judge, blame or 
fix responsibility for the difficulties. ’ 


8. 


If the parent gives what he thinks is the reason for a child's behavior. 

k'I; desirable present other possible causes for consideration 

It IS better to present several alternatives.. 


9. 


If the parent suggests a plan of action, accept it if at all possible to do 


10. 

hi. 


It does not he^p to argue with the parent. Be accepting of the parent’s 

R^ember parents find it difficult, if not impossible, to be objective 
about their children. 


12. 


Be ready to recognize problems that are too difficult and be aware of 
possible referral resources. 


13. 


X ® forward going note. Plan for the next conference 
and any def inite action to be undertaken by chi Id. parent or teacher. 


14. 


Sli^"cSm“"sS” as to what has 




Submitted by 

-Eleftebtary Counselor 

Jackson Elements School 



ANEC[X)TAL RECORDS 



s ign i f i cant"" I tim orconduct ; %^word°J icture^ora 

of events in whic? rhe student takes^bart- thl action; a narrative 

taking a word snapshot of a student i^a^i In 



Characteristics of a Good Anecdote; 



I. 



2 . 



3 . 



Do not mix 



ra,^ w.t too. p.ace 

is cumulative in nature. 



Cautions in the Preparation of Anecdotes 



I 

2 , 



3 . 

4 . 



can^mlL’^i?! of behavior is correct and as objective as ypu 

Jour Ic??on? f^ur'pose 

staff to obtain a better understanding of a giJlnMJdent ® 
s purpose. They shouid also be kejt co^f Id^t al®®'' 

6. An anecdotal^'reclrd^shluld Ibt^attellt tl''"* adjustments. 

Values of Anecdotal Records: 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

. 7 . 

8 . 



They help pupils understand their own behavior. 

ih^E? Sitf 

They aid in referrals of puplld for clinical services. 



Samp I e Ainecdotes :. 



Poor: 



partlculaJ?y 9*-f + to get attention 

iptlueiice In this sc^i j*’think®the^'^°i''’'?^''®^^^ be a ba 

Should.call bl-" (h and t;ke. strong^^^^ 
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Why: The phrases ’'showed his great desire to get attention,'' ’’born 

trouble-maker,’’ and ’’bad Influence l,n this school’’ are natters of. 
opinion that have no place In a report of the Incident Itself ^ 

An objective report of What took place would read approximately as 
follows: 

Good: Incident. In study hall today, George whispered frequently and created 
a disturbance by various antics which attracted the attention of the 
pupils sitting near him. 

FORM TO USE 

Anecdotal Record 

John became angry when the assignment was 
longer than he thought It should have been. He 
said, ”l*m not going to do that work.” 

I told him to do what he thought best about It. 
The next day the assignment was done. 

Comment: I believe that John Is subject to 

sudden outbursts of temper. During these times 
It Is useless to talk to him. because he ' seems ' 
to expect an argument. I have observed this 
several times, and after almost every such 
experience he does the thing he knows Is right, 
even though he has opposed It. 

From ’’Techniques of Guidance” - Traxler 



Note to Teachers 

The anecdotal record Is a guidance Instrument used to help you become a 
more understanding teacher. . r ' 

Will you try out this Instrument on just one child In your class? 

You don’t have to make this a chore. Some days you may have nothing to 

report. Other days you may jot down an Item or two during the day and write 
I t up I ater . . 

Don t.fTOl that this Is something else you have tg do. You don’t have to 
do It, but It you decide to, we cap plan times when, as a group, we can- 

share pur anecdotes, analyze and summarize them. 

this may well be some valuable experience for you even If you have .done 
this before. Each year brings a new. sea of faces and a new and different 

set of youngsters. ;AII may have the same basic characteristics but each one 
has a different personality. 

Our jp.b, as school people, .Is to help them' develop fn the best' poss I b l-o 
way. . 



Adna Johnson 



Date Observer 

9/18/65 Teacher I 
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SOME CONTRASTS BETWEEN TEACHING AND COUNSELING 

Prepared By . 



The Institute of Counseling, Testing 
and Guidance, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing,. Michigan 

THE ROLE OF THE COUNSELOR 



The Field Services Division, 

Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 



The rapid development of counseling has often resulted In confnQinn »nH 
uncertainty regarding the responsibi i ities to brcl^ried on bv“Sin»?orr Thl* 
confusion has been particulariy evident in understanding the distinctive roies 
of classroom teachers and counselors. The following materials attefno+ +n 
portray sone of the differences in the work of ?:iche“':ni*iha? oHjuIseiors. 

There are many areas of overlapping In the activities of all staff 

:“ta% e"rr'' tJei* true of the Jk ol SSliors 

+0 «++!?n ihle Objectives are similar. The teacher attempts 

attain these objectives through her classroom responsibilities. The 
counselor seeks these objectives through counseling relationships. 



TEACHING 

1. The teacher needs to know pupils 
so that educational objectives are 
attained and normal growth pro- 
cesses encouraged. 

2. The subject matter outcomes (or 
objectives) to be attained are 
known by the teacher. 

3. The teacher Is responsible for en- 
couraging growth toward objectives 
partially determined by the social 
crder (citizenship, honesty). The 
teacher has a responsibi I Ity for 
the welfare of the culture. 

4. Teaching starts wlthw«k»group re- 
lationship and Individual contacts 
grow out of and return to group 
activities. 

5. The teacher Is responsible. for the 
wel fare of many children at one time. 

The teacher carries oh most of her 
work directly with children. 

the teabh^r uses skill In group 
techniques with greater frequency - 
white ^ntervieJ|^hg iskit is are 
.iised. iessi-bften'. ^ ; „ ' 



6 . 



7. 



5, 

6 . 



(X)UNSELING 

The counselor needs to know 
pupils In terms of specific 
problems, frustrations and 
plans for the futurS. 

The subject matter of the Interview 

Is unknown to the counselor 

and sometimes unknown to the counsele« 

The counselor is responsible 
for helping the COUNSELEE re- 
solve his own personal problems. 

The counselor has a responsibility 
for the. we I fare of the counselee. 

Counseling starts with an In- 
dividual relationship and moves 
to group situations for greater 
efficiency or tp supplement the 
Individual process. 

The counselor Is responsible for 
only one person at any one time. 

The counselor, works with aiid through 
many people.. Referral resources and 
techniques are pf considerable Jmpor- 
tance. , 

the.couhseior uses Interviewing . 
ski I I s as a basic techhiquev 





TEACHING 



COUNSELING 



8 . The teacher uses tests, r^ords 8 . 
and Invehtorles to assist the 
Instructional (educational) 
process. 



9. The teacher has many tools (curri- 9 . 
culum outlines, books, work-books, 
visual and auditory aids) to 
Increase her effectiveness. 



"10. The teacher needs to Increase, her 

Information relating to Instruc- 10 . 
t Iona I activities. 



II. The teacher has a ''compelled'* 
relationship. Chi I dren are re- 
quired to be there. 



12. The teacher deals with children, 
the majority of whose adjustments 
are happy and satisfying. 

12 . 

13. The' teacher Is much concerned 
with the day?r to-day growth of 
pupils and with. their general 
development. 

13. 



14. The skillful teacher tries to' 
develop many abl I Itles which 
Increases. her Instructional 
effect I veness . 1 4 , 



The counselor uses tests, 

records, and Inventories to 

discover factors relating to a 

problem. The results are used 

for problem-solving (therapeutic) purpose 

The counselor has no tools which 
are uyed with all the counselees. 

She must first help the counselee 
discover problems and their causes 
and then the Individually appropriate 
sources of assistance. 

The counselor needs Information not 
frequently used by teachers. 

Information about occupations, 
training Institutions, colleges, 
apprentlv'teshlp programs, community 
occupational opportunities, 
placement, referral agencies, 
diagnostic and clinical instruments. 

The most effective counseling comes 
from voluntary association. The 
counselee must want help and must feel 
that the counselor can be helpful. 

The counselor's clients are disturbed 
by frustrations. They are often 
characterized by emotional tensions, 
previous disappointments and lack of 
confidence. • 

The counselor is concerned with the 
counse lee's Immediate problems and 
choices, but she Is also Interested 
In helping the counselee develop^! , 
workable long-term plans. ^ 

The skillful counselor tries to develop 
many of the abl titles used by a wide 
variety of highly technical specialists: 
psychiatrist, clinical psychologist, 
test technicians, occupational Information 
specialists, social workers, placement 
officers, etc. 






SEVEN BASIC ATTITUDES FOR UNDERSTANDING 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

1. Teachers should be people-centered people. We need to look for such 
pepple and to encourage them to enter the teaching: profession. We Will find 
them in homes and in schools where hunian values are stressed. 

2. Teachers need to be interested in why people behave as they do. We need 
to be constantly asking, ”How do you get that way?" Observation of the 
insights and activities of students of all ages convinces us that everything 
we do has a cause. This understanding will help teachers to reserve judgment 
in condemning the activities of students, to el iminate fear as a motivating 

device, and to strive for the development of a willingness and a desire to behave 
in the desired way. 

3. Teachers should feel satisfaction from pupil growth, no matter how slowly 
this growth takes place. There is a need for broadening our concept of what 
growth comprises in order to secure this satisfaction. Satisfaction comes 

from looking at the positive aspect. of growth. Teachers need to emphasize success, 
what chi I dren can do wel l, an^ blend with It the things they have yet fo learn. 

In this connection, it should be recognized that growth takes time. It cannot 
be forced. We may have to wait three months to get a smile. from a student. 

Children often have to -learn to -trust adults. 1 

4. teachers should experience excitement and enthusiasm in the individual 
differences of ch1 Idren. .Children should be accepted for what they are; 

real izJng at al l times: that each .chi ld musf j^lay his own role. The slow-learning 
child has something tp offer +6 the fasT-l earner. brf i riant 
but slow in their mental pace. Parents learn to mPna^e the individual ditferehces 

pf chi Idren; teachers must leprn this t^.^ f . v 

5? Teachers need anlawarei^ess of and fpith In fhe-pr^ development. 

We n^d to ^npw Tact^ of dev^ljop^n ^ WeYneed to krid^ what | ? ’’npn^l.” ^ 

development so that e^ndren, add pafticuf^ gef Into 
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trouble just for being ’-normal.'’ It is -Important to recognize that when 
eleven-year-old boys won’t dance with the girls In the class that this is a 
natural behavior for their age level. We ought to know that when a fifteen-year 
old girl locks herdoor she Is not rejecting adults. 

6. Teachers need to enjoy boys and girls. ”We find too many people too serious 
too much of the time.* We don’t laugh together unless we believe in each other. 

It is important, and it is fun, for the teacher to enjoy the crude humor of the 
adolescent. 

7. Teachers need to develop an over-all attitude of ’Moving objectivity”. 

This means being objective in evaluating the behavior of the child and adolescent. 
Every child brings all of his experiences with him to school. The child’s 
behavior at school and on the playgroi^d is a reflection of all his past. The 
teacher should, realize that most of the annoying behavior of children is not 
directed against the teacher, but rather the bringing of his feelings and past 
experience to the present scene. 



- Dr. Alice Keleher 

Submitted by Frances Saunders, Teacher 
Riley Ele^ntary School 



ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST*S - DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS 



Primarily one of physical and etnotlonal 
?* P*"'"^'P3'.'®ssons are emotional and social, not intellectual, 

th^^'i 'T%®PP®®' wide-open mind of the child and must cater to 

the forr^'j® adolescent. The vocational interest comes to 

the fore. Toward, the end of this period may come a time of altruism and 
reflection on problems of good and evil. • ' « or airruism, and 

values^^Ieen^r^^S'^-Inl are based on a set of American democratic 

values, seen from a middle-class point of view. 

Lasks of Early Childhood fl +r> 



1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 



Learning to take solid foods. 

Learning to. walk. 

Learning to talk. 

Learning to control the elimination of body wastes. 

Learning sexual modesty. 

Forming simple concepts of the physical world. 

Learning to distinguish right from wrong. 

Learning appropriate social behavior with siblings and parents. 



Tasks of Middle Childhood (6 to 12) 



1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 
7 . 

■ 8 . 

9 . 

10 . 



learning to care for one*s person - to dress, keep clean, etc. 
Developing physical skills as used in games. 

Learn ing a sex role. 

necessary for everyday I if 

Learning. to get along with age-mates. 

Developing concepts necessary for everyday life. 

Developing conscience and a scale of values. 

,'social* groups and institutions - race 
regligion, school, government, nation, etc. 

Learning to control emotions. 

Learning wholesome attitudes toward oneself as a physical organism. 



Tasks of Adolescence - ( 1 1 to 18) 



1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 



Accepting one's physique and accepting-a masculine or feminine role 
Achieving new relations with age-mates of both sexes. 

Achieving emotional independence of parents and other adults 
Achieving assurance of economic independence. 

Selecting and preparing for an occupation. 

Spete^l ''>+®"ectual skills and concepts necessary for civic, 

^siring an,d achieving s<3c.ial ly responsible behavior, 

PR^ari.ng for marriage and fami I y life. 

valups (esthetic, religious, ethical) in harmony 
wi1^h dn ofd.BguBl^o scisntific world“-pi'c‘***ir6«v " 




GROV/TH AND DEVELOPf^ENT CHARACTER I ST j CS 



ELEVEN-YEAR-OLDS 

In grade, six the children are likely to set school behavior patterns 
because they are the oldest and most mature of the elementary school. 

Girls of this age begin to forge ahead of boys both physically, and’ 
emotional ry. 

Muscular growth Is rapid and accompanied by restlessness 

^ys and. girls iray become normal ly loud of voice in social situations. 

These chi Idren are stronahy individual. 

others droopiness and fatioue 

There. IS a. beginning of keen competition. 

There Is a tendency to take on too many activities 

prestige within the group is more inoortant 

Than adult approval. 

A strong interest deveiops about sex. especial iy among oirls. 
f.any children worry about their health at this age. 

There IS need for Increased group cooperation and participation. 

A variety of activities must be provided for children of this age. 
f'lany of the growth and development characteristics noted for arade fivfe 
and for grade seven will be found in grade six because of theVeat 
overlapping in every room of age and stage of maturity. 

TWELVE-YEAR-OLDS 



To understand the students in Gi^ade Seven. 
of the nature of the students. 



there should be an awareness 



The following characteristics are .indicative: 

pevelbping muscles or increasing strength. 

Uneven deyelopment, awkwardness and sel f-conc;iousness. 

A big appetite yet often a "pickiness” about food. 

Pronounced increase In weight. 

Changing voice. 

Eagerness for new experiences. 

^®^dency toward rather highly-organized competitive activities. 
Attachment to groups with strong loyalties. 

Improvement In ability to=plan. 

Curiosity about self. 

Preference for hobbies myblving technical skiil and special i zed 
knowledge. ' / 

General; i nqu is i t i veness . ‘ 

D(^p interest In the opposite sex. 

Liking; f br adult amus(^entsi^ ■ . 

Critical a ttl-tud.e toward environment. 

Yen, .for stories. 

-Expjtatlon .and -fatigue brought on very easTJy. 

1^51 re for recognitrbW by others. ; 

^Enjoyment bf descriptive, slang i ^ , 

-Tendency to cbsf off adu I 

loudness. : / ■ .. . . ' 





TH I RTEENrYEARr OLPS 



tSe^natrlp? Ihl ll^^V' - bareness of 



The following characteristics are indicative: 




Development. of musples or Increase of strength. 

Uneven development, awkwardness and self-consciousness 
A big appetite yet often a ’'pickiness” about food 
Pronounced increase in weight. 

Changing voice.; ~ 

Eagerness :f or new experiences. 

Tendency toward rather highly-organized competitive activities. 
Attachment to groups with strong loyalties. 

Improvement In ability to plan. 

Curiosity about self. 

General inquisitiveness. 

Preference for hobbies involving technical skill and specialized 

KnOWl0QQG* 

Deep interest In the opposite sex. 

Liking for adult "amusements. 

Critical attitude toward the environment. 

Yen for stories. 

Excitations and fatigue brought on very easily. 

Desire for recognition by others. * ' 

Tendency to cast off adult direction. 

Enjoyment of descriptive slang. 

Loudness. 
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SCHOOL LIFE 






S i X shows a. pos i t i ve ant rc i pat i oh of f f rst grade . H f s mother usual I y 
accompanies him on the. first day but this adjustment is more assured if he has 
visited the teacher and has seen the room and materials previous to his induction 
into the group. The majority like school and Want to do "real work' and to 
learn . They like to do "everything-; they do "too much". Dislike of school 
ordinarily does riot occur until the end of the year when the child, for one 
reason or another, has been unable to maintain his place in the group. Not 
infrequently, however, arid unpleasant experience makes him refuse to go to 
school for one or several days. Perhaps he was frightened by a story, or was 
asked to put on his rubbers by himself or was asked to count and pass the crackers! 
He may limit his refusal to a certain day when he knows there is to be an 
activity he does not like. He may still wish to go to some other school, 
perhaps to one that he has formerly attended. 

-Even under the best of handling, six will probably be fatigued by' his 
difficulties of adjustment and will have his share of colds. Two weeks after 
school starts absences become a cpmmbn occurrence throughout most of 
the year. But some controls can be instituted to alleviate fhese absences. 

The 6-year-old is not ready for all day attendance. He still profits 
by an activity rest period at home when he is alone. He may adjust 
to an all day session by Christmas time. In some groups Monday is the poor day 
after a week-end at home; in others, it is Friday after a week at school. 

Adjustments are best planned according; to the group. 

The interreiationshi of home and school is Important to the eTyear-pId/ 

He brings many things to sch<^|^ stuff sheLls, 

Thesq- are l?rought to shew, his classmates, or iwre 
® treat of cookies tor the ehole 

as h is drawing: arid :h is carpentry.. 
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His parents* response means a lot to him. The thrill of the year comes 
when he takes home the first primer he has rostered. It Is to be hoped 
that parents will hot criticize any errors at this moment of triumph. 

Parents often are disappointed that Six reports so little about his 
school experiences at home. Six Is most apt to bear tales about bad 
things other children do or to boast beyond reality of his own accomplishments. 
The outstanding nonconforming child Is sure to be reported upon by most of 
the children in the group. A bedtime chatting period Is an excellent oppoH-unIty 
for the 6-year-old to talk about himself and his school experiences. 

Parent-teacher Interviews by telephone or by appointment provide a 
means of reporting significant home or school behavior. The teacher not 
only gains from these interviews, but the mother comes to feel that she Is more 
a part of the school family, ready to step In and help whenever she is needed. 

In characterizing first grade behavior, teachers comment as follows: 

"One day it is very exciting to teach first grade; the next day It Is very dull." 
"Sometimes you have to work very hard; at other times you don’t have to work 
at all.". There are wide swings of behavior. "Things come In spells, like 
talking out loud all the time. You handle that specific behavior, try to 
counteract It as well as you can (whispering is the antidote) and suddenly 
the behavior has disappeared arid al I too soon something else takes its place." 

Despite these ups and downs, these extremes. Six wants to work. He would 
be continually happy. if life Were Just One long series of beginnings. He gasps 
with excitement in his eagerness to tackle a. new thing. It Is the middle of a 
task which confuses him. He may want to give up, but with his teacher's help he 
may see the end and then he Is thrM l ed to attack the end; as a new begirining..^ 

.Any ha Ip or praf^e trom hjs.teacher spurs him on; he Is trying to conform: arid 
to please his teacher and hlmse|4. He likes an opportunity to show and/talk . 
about- his finished' product.- 
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The activity program at six Includes crayons, paint, clay, carpentry 
and large outdoor blocks, materials familiar from kindergarten days. These, 
however, are how approached more spontaneously and more experimentally. 

Products show a new creativeness, though the child may for a short period do 
the same picture or painting over and over again. He needs some simple direction 
and help to plan what he will do and also needs guidance along the way. Direct 
Interference, however, |s not tolerated by Sixes. 

Learning to utilize symbols In reading, writing and arithmetic Is his 
new challenge. Six especial ly likes group oral work since he Is such an 
incessant talker, but he Is more flexible than he was at five, and likes a 
variety of approaches to learning. He likes to recognize wrds which the 
teacher puts oh the blackboard, and to write at his desk. (He cannot copy from 
the blackboard with facility as yet.) He begins to print small letters although 
he tends to reverse them and to revert to capital letters. Capitals are 
simpler to form and have less reversibility. With certain children, capitals 
probably should be used throughout first grade, or at least until the child 
shows a spontaneous desire. to shift to small letters. Writihg as Well as 
reading Induces the typical tenslonal overflow of chewing pend Is, hair, or 
fingers. Six likes to write something for his mother or father. He may 

recognize his reversal of a letter but he does not always stop to correct the 
reversa I . 

The 6-year-old is learning to read combinations o^words. He comes to 

recognize words out of their faml I lar setting and learns new words out of . text 
before he approached them In texti He makes a varjety of errors: He adds wbrds 
to give balance (a king and a qu^n). He reverses meaning (con» fg^ He 
substitutes words of thp same genera j appearance (even for ever; mother for 
mouse, saw for was). He adds rather than omits words frittle, yery, y at end 
of a <i»rdk: There Is also e tendency to carry d^n a wpr<i which he has e 

on- the |-l^ne above. <.Rrehoan S’ ^y b® interchanged^ \ ^ 
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Many children use a marker or point with thejr fingers at this age, .end 

they may bring their heads closer as they continue to read. Mouthing of pend 

tongue, hair, or fingers Is frequently seen, as well as wriggling or even 
stand ng up. . 

Six still likes to be read to both at home and at school and will listen 
to almost anything you read to him. He takes his primer home to read but may 
also try to read the books he had when he was younger. ^ 

six is learning number symbols (digits) as well as letters and they are 
siml Marly reversed. In writing numbers he may say: -I never do 2-s so good.-' 

Some people make 8-s like this.' "I'm tired. I'm hot too." The one by 
one counting of objects is less evident; he begins to group objects Into four 
of this and five of that. Balanced pairs as 3 t 3 or 5 + 5 are favorites. 

At this age girls are usually better In reading, writing and drawing, whi 
boys are better In number work and listening to stories. 

Six does not enter the classroom with the directness of Five. Some may 

even dawdle outside. The teacher Is ready to greet the child, inspect what he 

has brought or give him a reassuring word when necessary. He still needs some 

help with rubbers and difficult articles of clothing, and the teacher should be 

ready to supply needed help. The better coordinated children are often eager to 

help those who cannot manage by themselves. A tew do best If they dress apart 
from the group. 

Six shifts from one activity to the next with comparative ease. 1^ Is 
willing to stop, even though he Is enjoying what he Is doing, and can leave a 
task incomplete and finish^ it the next day. If there Is tob much slack between 
activities., the boys especially are apt, tg wrestle with .each other. 

- toileting Is relatively easy, if the tgriet adjoins si.x can go 

by himself although he’ may announce that he is goin^. He accepts t>e t»»ch^ 
.suggeation,<)f a special not gone already. Girls and bc^s caj? use 

the-S^fapitJtlel Whibk^atefSrabl^'stoo .teieemitbS^ 





stimulate a nei^ awareness of functioning,, expressed in giggl ing and peeking. 
Six is oriented to the whole room and to the whole group. He Is 



constantly on the move or manipulating things. He Is Impatient when his flow 



of movement is Interfered with unless by chance you are going In hl.s dlr^tlon. 

He talks of his own performance and that of others. Occasionally an orgument 
between two children may attract one child after another until the whole class 
Is attentive, but as a rule It dissolves as another child picks up a mere thread 
or word of the conversation. 

Characteristic verbalization during free play is Illustrated by the following 
’•| won’t be on your side If you do.'* 

"Oh, I know that one.'* 

’Look Rosalie, this Is the first page.” 

'Let's change places In. the desks 
”MIss H. do you know what SF means?” 

”1 need an eraser and I can't find It and I need one.” 

”0h, shoot the shoot plfs." 

' You want red j I want blue,;’ . . ~ 

"If he finishes ft any more he' n ruin It 



"Hey, you started It.*’ (Snatches book) 

"Give that right back.” (Snatches book) 

"You know what I'm doing?' 

''Fair. That's when you fall down. 'That's wh®n apples- 
That's why we cal l. .It fai r.” , , 

;Hel lo, measles, he! Ip, chicken pox.” - 

"Hello, whopping. cpu^h." 









■'^9 ^ - 










Six. enjoys the feel of the group. Groupings are oHen of t^Spinej^a.^^^^ 
f reqMerit I y shift t rig . The act Iv l^y idetelfn f Qrouji frlipa^ 
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to l» kept af^arf apd busy with something they enjoy teing such as digging 
or build I ng. , • ^ 
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Taken from "The Child from Five to Ten" 
Harper & Brothers Publishers 
Authors: Arnold Gesell, M.O. 

Frances L. ILg, M.O. 
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DO YOU HAVE A GUIDANCE 
POINT OF VIEW? 



1. A guidance, point of view means that the child, not the subject, is of major > * ^ 

concern . 

2. Teaching from a guidance point of view means learning to work effectively 
with a team, generally consisting of teachers, principal, special teachers, 
supervisors, nurse and counselor. There must be mutual respect and cooperation 
on a guidance team: ‘ without them, the team fails in its responsibility to 

the children. ; 

3. The rale of the teacher with a guidance point of view includes the responsi- 
bility for understanding the importance of group relations as well as 
individual acceptance in the classroom; it also includes the responsibility 
of seeing that the child succeeds In mastering subject matter at his level 
of abi I Ity. 

4. The teacher uses the counselor as a dependable resource for help in developing 
ways of working with children with special problems. 

5. A teacher with a guidance point of view is interested, in the experimental 
approach to working with children and their learning, problems. 

6. A guidance-minded teacher recognizes that early prevention of problems 
before they reach major proportions makes for sound reasoning. 

7. A teacher with a guidance point of view does not feel a sense of personal, 
failure when she calls in a member of the team for assistance. 

8. A teacher with a guidance point of view takes the time to sft down with the 
counselor who has studied the case and cooperatively devise a plan of 
action to use in working with an individual or a group. 

9. The teacher is the means through which programs designed to assist in the 

solution of guidance problems are implemented. . r 




- Facu i tv -I n-Serv ice - 

Report of Plans for School Improvement 

In-Service Meetings for Romana Riley School 

What Next? What I s Needed to -Make the Program 
A Vital One in the School and Coiot 

Tentative Plan for Thirty-Seventh Street 
School l.n-^.Service 

Eva I uat I on of I n-Sery i co f or_ Th i rtyrSeventh 
Street Elementary Schooi 

Projected In-Service Plans for 1966-67 - 
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REPORT OF 

PLANS FOR SdHOOL IMPROVEMENT 
1965-66 



\ i Statement of the problem or project for study: 

Development of a framework Guidance and Counseling Program inRomana 
Riley Elementary School. 

2. Status of the problem or project at beginning of the study: 

The faculty and staff are involved in a pilot study: 

I.. Ihitiating a guidance program 

2. Clarifying the roles of individual members of the group 

3. Employing '^the services of Service Agencies in the community 

3. Description of "procedures to be used: 

1. An introductory discussion of area needs 

2. Research as to what a guidance program for elementary 

children is elsewhere 

3. Understanding of local facilities which may coordinate and aid our 
program. 

4. Preparation of physical facilities to house counselor, records, etc. 

5. Genera I understand i ng by all staff members of various phases of the 
program. 

6. Use of test results 

7. Study of one child by each teacher 

8. Exploration of facilities offered by agencies in community 

4. Description of provisions to evalute the effectiveness of procedures: 

1. Is teacher better able to help child as result of study 

2. Group evaluation 

3. Individual evaluation 

5. Designation of leadership responsibi I i ties: 

The Steering Committee will direct and coordinate the program with 
assist^ance of School Counselor. 

6. Resources to be used: 

Miss Ruth Folger, Supervisor Guidance-Testing 

Mrs. Adna Johnson, Counselor 

Mr. Jerry Allen, Psychologist 

The various Social Agencies 

Chi Id Guidance Cl inic . 

School Nurse 
Visiting. Teacher . 

Books, period ica Is 

Per^nnel . from State Department 

7. Provisions for time (meetings): 

2nd and 4th Tuesdays 

Study Group Leader r Storing Coinnittee 

Rdinaha Ril.e'y Schodfl 

.... ' .. ()c^obcrr 8^/;L965 
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IN-SERVICE MEETINGS FOR ROf-lANA RILEY SCHOOL- 



Subject: 

Time: 

October 26 
^tovember 9 
November 23 



December 14 



Development of a Framework for a Guidance and Counseling Program 

2nd and 4th Tuesdays (3:00 - 4:00 P.M.) 

Presentation of the program to the faculty 

General discussion by the faculty with- Miss Ruth Folger 
■ » » ^ * - 
IVhat are the needs of children iri the Romana Riley area? 

Miss Rachel Dedmon - District field Instructor of Social 

V/orkers, University of Georgia 

How can teachers use available local facilities? 

Miss Lorene Putsch - Director Family Counseling Center 



of Savannah, Inc. . 

January I i How are Elementary Guidance and Counseling Programs set up in 
other areas? Mrs. Adna Johnson - Counselor 



January 25 Tfie Children In our School Area and their Needs - Mrs. Laverne 
Robbins - Public Health Nurse 

February 8 What can the School do to aid the Court in work with Children? 

Mr. J. A. Neidermayer - Director Juveni lerDomestlc Relations 
Division of the Superior Court of- Chatham County 



February 22 Corrective Reading as an Approach to help lii solving Problems 
Mrs. Jewel Askew - Elementary Supervisor 



March 8 



March 22 



April 12 



April 26 



How can we use test results to the best advantage? 

Miss Ruth Folger ^ Supervisor Guidance and Testing 

The Needs Of a Child in Grades one through seven Miss. Dorothy 
Thompson - Armstrong State Col lege 

Evaluation of the Guidance and (Counsel Ing Program to dato 
Steering Committee - 

Report to be sent ip Sbuthern Association of. Co lieges ai>d Schools 

What next? 'What Is needed to make the^ program a vital one In .the 
school and the community? Mrs. Adna Johnson - Elementary School 
Oounselori Chatham County : ■ . 



Sbering Commfttee: ( I ) Mrs. Masbni (2) Mrs. DM Ion, (3) Mrs. Baxley, 

^i?? youngb.lbbd, C3) MLss Honeycutt, 

. Mrs. kehh I eke 1 .1 .. . . .. . . ~ - 
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WHAT NEXT? WHAT IS NmED TO MAKE 
THE PROGRAM A VITAL ONE IN THE 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY? 

As you know, I recently attended the Personnel and Guidance Association 
-in Washington, D.C. At this convention, I attended every meeting possible 
that concerned itself wjth Elementary Guidance. 

It was my privilege to hear Dr. Ray Patouillet, Dr. Donald Ferguson, 

Don Dinkmeyer, C. Gilbert Wrenn, Dr. George Hill, and others speak on this 
subject. All are outstanding writers In the field of Elementary Guidance. 

Some Ideas that they gave seem suitable to be shared with you at this time. 

Dr. Patouillet said that what a counselor does is influenced by the nature of 
the population, play media, and stress on learning. 

Dr. Beryce MacLennon said- that before an effective program could be 
Initiated one must find out what the staff wants to achieve. Dr. Patouillet 
described the counselor as a Child Development Specialist. He also said that 
the counselor is a member of a team and his work is related to the purposes of 
the schckjl .. Too, he stated that the expectations of the principal determined 
the role of the counselor In that particular school. 

Perhaps with these general statements In mindj we might look at our own 
school. Human behayior, feelings, and attitudes are practically impossible to 
evaluate objectively. There have been many attempts to measure attitude and 
personality but the results of these measurements "have not proved to be tod 
valid. Therefore, anything; that I may say In the way .of evajuatipn. here Is 
purely subjective and obtained randomly from chance remarks, feelings, and 
-statements that -have served as feed-backs toward the assessment of certain 
actrvltles of a guidance nature. 

Assuming that the primary purpose of the school Is tohelp chiMdren grow 
and 'dpvblpp t.nteh.edtual l;y, spciai ly, emotiona and pHysJ cal l y, the dsunseTor 
then assUmPs the .roJe-.of counsels hg, consulting, ahd coordinating This role 
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can be executed only to the extent that each member of the staff Understands 
this role and attempts to share his concerns about chi Idren and their 
development with others who serve in a helping capacity. There must bb. 

Close working relationship between Parent-counselor-teacher-chi Id-principal-and 

others such as speech therapist, nurse, etc, if the services are to mean much. 

Of the 24 teachers .n this faculty, the counseior has had some relationship 

with 2i of them, even though the relationships were slight in some instances 

. personal ly feel that there is a need for sore teacher-counseior i nvo rvement; 

though, believe me, i don-t know how you can find time within your school day 

to do more than you are now doing, if the faculty feais that this is a real 

need. It seems that some plan might be devised whereby theteacher have at - 

.east thirty minutes per week during the school day to visit with the school 
counselor. 

A guick survey of the school revealed that we have approximately ioo' 

Children who are failing consistently In one or more subjects. This figure 

represents approximately 15* of our student body. Only about one-fourth of 

these students have been brought to the attention of the counselor. The 

teacher, principal, parent, and counselor should know exactly why each of 

these students is failing and ali should be working together to prevent this 

situation, if possible. At least, this should be our aim or goal; and we 

Should be consclous of.lt, so that we might begin looking in that direction. 

There have been attempts at counseling, both individual and group. The 

aim of .counsel.Ing, Is fo change attitudes or effect adaptive behavior. I do 
not know if cdunse, ing; h^ ^ 

dxpect n^. Mn^ny ijttie was. done too fate. / A chi Id does ‘ ■ 

.not become: g ch,ld: With^ .pioblems overnight. Just as, his eroblems.have 

gradually ■ .as -succe^ing m school he 'heeds encouragement 

anMgppbrt oye^^^ , - 
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severe cases, the counselor rnay be another person who tries tp help the 
-teacher to be a littip mpre accepting and understanding of a particular 
child In trouble with himself and society.. I feel that the counselor this 
year has been engaged in what we might term ’’first aid” to a few children In 
distress. Time will tell if all .our efforts have proved frult.ful. 

I feel that nfiuch work needs to be done In the area of communlca.tion and 
coordination. Sometimes our wires get crossed and ’’short circuits” occur. Please 
offer suggestions on how communications can be worked out more effectively. 
Remember we are experimenting. 

To date, I have worked out a program of in-service which might prove 
fruitful if ybu and your principal see fit to Initiate It for the IQ66-67 
school year. If Miss Burroughs approves, you will be getting a copy to study 
and revise as you see fit. . It serves merely as a guide. 

Also, I would like to see all children engaged In some types of guidance 
activities ndxt year. We cOuld work put a guide for you and your class 
according to your needs. 

A fully operating guidance program should. Include: 

I , An enhanced and enriched program ot chi Id study. 

2. Early Identification of children with needs. 

3. Counsel ing. 

4. Better home-school relations. 

5. Better classroom and community understanding of the world of work. 

6. A plahnfd .prograip. of guldaticp Inst^^^ 

7. An in-serv I cb guldahcp program. . - 

8>. Research and aval u^ • j 

" i®n? wl^^ specTa I'- services. 

■ e^jilbj.WKIna if takes 

if al l of us 
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eyblye' ^ surely haVi ' 
su« Iclent data and otfier>l'denc^, to esta guide! Ines for Elementary 
Guidance by^ the close Of the 

, t im hot dilscoiiraged about ;6ur accompi tsNhents this year, but there Is 



al ways more to do than we can se^ io get done. Lef S look forward to more 
progress thro.«h cooperation, understanding, communication, and coord I nation 



; tentative Plan for Thirty-Seventh Street School In-Service 

. THE SCHOOL AND THE DISADVANTAGED (X)MMUN I TY 

I. What Is a disadvantaged neighborhood and what can be done to meet Its 
needs? 

What does the future hold for the disadvantaged? 

i 1,. What type of l ibrary program can best serve a cultural ly-depr I ved 

neighbOt^hood? 

III. What effect does a disadvantaged neighborhood have oh the mental health 
of Its members? 



What resources are available tb' meet .menta I health needs? 

IV. What are the health needs of the citizens of a disadvantaged neighborhood? 

What are the agencies from whom. they may- expect help? , 

V. What are the effects of cultural deprivation on a neighborhood? What 
community resources do we have to overcome any lacks? 

VI. What are the responsibilities of government - local, state, and Federal 
. towards the citizens of a disadvantaged area? (or) 

: L vt- ^ needs does the disadvantaged neighborhood, have? 

VII. What should a guidance prdgram^ in this school setting consist of? 

«««««««««««« 



I. Office of EOA - Ron Allen or Mr. Underwood 

II. Ml ss-Mae McCui lor Miss Reese 

III. Jerry Allen or Dr^ W. A. Goldberg (Juvenile Court) 



IV. Health Services; Miss CannOn 
Nutritiori: Mrs. Cl iett 



V. Junior League (Civl.Jjdre.n*s Tho?t?F 
V i. One pf our I pea i I eg I s I ators 



VI I:. Recreatipn - Mrl Carl~Ha§er 
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EVALUATION OF In-service FOR THIRTY-SEVENTH 
, . . . . STREET ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

r- / 1966-67 

1. Statement of problem studied: ^ a. ^ 

Exploration and Investigation of +he role of the school In the Disadvantaged 
Comnuhity with emphasis on a Guidance and Counseling Program. 

2. Procedures used in studying the problem: 

■ a. Faculty survey -and discussion of community-school needs. 

b. Selection of. the El«»nentary Guidance Program as the main 
area Of emphasis. 

c. Cooperation of PTA: 

1. Program theme for year - Knowing and Using your School 

2. Use of School - Community resources: 

Adna Johnson - Elementary Guidance Counselor 
Hinckley A. Murphy - Child Guidance Clinic 

3. What provisions were made to evaluate the effectiveness of the procedures 
used in studying the problem? 

a. Faculty reaction check list 
bi Faculty discussion 



4. How were leadership responsibi I itl6S designated and carried out? 

a. Organization "of a faculty committee 

b. Selection of a leadership chairman 

c. Formulation of a plan for in-service program 



5. What resources were used during the study? 

a* Current periodicals 

b. Community resource, personnel: 

-Rohald ALIenj Office of Economic Opportunity 
George Winders, Juvenile Court 

Larry Phillips, City Recreation Commission 

c. School personnel and counselor 

6. How much time was gi ven' to the study? 

The study ran Intermittently from October to May. 



7., What improvements have been made as a result of the study? 

a. Better understanding of commuiiity and school. h6®ds 

b. Insight into community resources and their values 

c. -Helpful informatTon concerning mechanics of using 
Community resources 

d . Enthus i asni for potent i a l it i es of a proper I y 
i mpiemented e I eniehta r^^^ 

' jncreasedVparental-"T^ ’ 



‘8i What W#re diff T^^l ties ehcpuntered during the. stuj^^^ 

^ b . fTOktri^i^dftect i va pri dhtat i pn tp gu I dance as a whc l e 
' "c i riTry i hg t| xitsCpy^ the »wst .pt f€K:t I ye p ! an of procedure 

9; * What change^ f n Ipfti^edure^ 

. ’ . ail''-.;^'ii|ci;l!a^.? '■Ip'ybtvfiiiien^^ of "ept-ffe ;s%dent body 'the: 

' . ;lfc. t|»€^ ■•strength ■■ad' «■ 





April 29, 1966 

To: Principal and Faculty 

From: Counselor • 

Re: In-Servide for 1966-67 

Assuming that the principal take the responsibility for executing an 
In-Service Program In Guidance, It Is the Counselor’s desire that each 
staff member react to the proposed program with the Idea, of having this or 
a s 1ml I ar - program for 1966-67. 

Study the outline carefully., now^ and make any changes, additions, or 
deletions that seem desirable .to you. 

Hand your revised copy back to the counselor by Ftey 16th. These will be 
filed away until September, at which time a volunteer guidance committee will 
be formed to study these proposals ^nd again bring a revised program back to 
the faculty for approval. The principal should be a member of the guidance 
committee. '' 

During the 1966-67 school year the guidance committee should meet, at 
least, once per month for a minimum of one hour’s time. Plans should be 
worked out to hold this meeting during the school day. 


















An Outline For In-Service 
With Elementary Faculty 
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September 



October 



November 



Oecember 



January 



February 



March 



April 



I dent I tying ch i I dren - 2 meet I ngs . 

\i How to determine the reading level of Individuals 
.throunh the use of an informal reading Inventory. 

2. How to use test results In- Identifying, chi I dren.... 

Working with- parents. 

1. How to conduct an effective teacher-parent conference 
‘ through analyzatlon of role playing. 

2. How the counselor works with parents to create better 
home-school relations. 

Working with teachers. 

1. How to observe children through soclo-metric devices. 

2. Analyzing a case study.. 

Hpw counselor and teacher work together on I earn I no difficulties 

and behavior problems of certain children. 

Working with principals and teachers. 

1. Referrals - when - types of referi^^ls - conferences 
concerning referrals. 

2. Placement of certain pupils having difficulties* 

Working With other personnel. 

1. Coordination of services of various school personnel 
and determining role of each person In relation to a 
specific case. 

2. When to uM.ci^^ thrpugh the study of specific 

cssos* 

Orientation 

1. Plan orientation for grades* I and 7 involving teachers, 
counselor, and principal. Make some guidelines. 

2. Proniotion. 

(a) A discussion and analyzatlon of present poiicv with 
a v|ew toward adjustments. 

(b) Individual reactions concerning evaluation., 



Grouping 

1 . Sphoo I w i de 

2. ; Evaluation. 



classroom. 

consolidated report, 



IC 
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\ " 1. *** 



WORKING WITH CHILDREN 



Individual Oounstllng (from tape) 
Counsal Ing Intarytaw 
Group Gounsal Ing 
Ortantatton . . 

Casa Study 



- 
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I NO I V I DUAL COUNSEL I NG 



For a truly effective counsel I ng relationship to exist, a student must 
counselor, to be himself, and talk about his problems. In 
mpst Instances, this takes time. With ^;l| children who cannot verbal ize; 
picture, play activities, story reading, contests, etc., may be used as aids 

to encourage relaxation and verbal izatioh. " 

^Ibw is a counseling sdssioh wJth a :sixth gracle boy who had failed to 
cpmeHintQ-the teacher had given the signal . The teacher 

be^e-vexipd an^ carr I ved to the pf I ncYpa T . When* the pr I nc i pal 

called Joe* s mother to report the incident and send him h<^ for the day. Joe 
became so d i sturbed that he ain»st wenY i hto hyster I cs . The pr i nc i pa I 
referred him to the counselor and the fo I lowing session followed: 

Conference with Joe (Name changed) concerning behavior 

tounselor: Now you want to talk to me about your problems in school? 

Student: Yes Ma*am. 

A 1 1 right, what have you got to say? 

The other day when I was walking home I was fighting. I'm not going to do It 
again - if I do it again I have to take a punishment. 

What was it you did? 

Wejl; when I was out on the playground, I was being chased on the playground 
and coming in from lunch. k ya 

What kind of punishment did you have to take? 

I had to go Home. 

Oh, you had to go home? 

Yes Ma*am . 

How did you feel about that? 

I didn’t like it. 

Did you feel like it was a Just punishment for what you had done? 

Yes Ma’am. 

Were you afraid to go home? 

Yes Ma’am. 

Why? 

Because I’d get a spanking. (Started crying) 

Let’s don’t cry now - did you get a spanking? 

Yes Ma’am. 

Your mother punished you? 

Yes Ma’am. 

Your father punished you? 

Yes Ma’am 

toes^he punish you eyery time you get in trouble with somebody like that? 

Yes Ma’am* 

How dp you feel about his punishing? 

if I dp something very wrpng I feel like. I should go through with it. 

Have <ypg been In any more trouble?: 

Ito Ma-’am^ 

m you stil i get emotional about it when you talk abbiit It - you cry about 
it - why dp you cry? 

J donit I i ke 

^ “ hpw does it make you feel when you 

th ink: of it?^ ' r 

•Awf^dJfl..:;;..!,!;. •- i -jJ : • 

Yoy feel like you’ve done something terrible? Is it as torrible as you' thlnk^ 

J.t IS? V- . ^ 
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Yes M^'atn. 

Why do you think lt*s that terrible? Put your glasses down - why do you think 
I t*s so terrible? 

I. don't know - | just think It's terrible. 

How do you think boys ought to behave? 

Good . 

Wel l, tel I me what good m^ns. 

When they pay attention in class and not run out on the yard after lunch - 
"they're nice. 

Do you find this pretty. hard to do sometimes? 

Yes Ma'am. 

What do you really want to do sometimes Instead of doing those things? ' 

What do you really want to do sometimes? 

Do the. right thing. 

I know, but sometimes you find that the right thing Isn't what you Want to do, l5;i't 
It? 

Yes Ma'am. 

Welli what do you really want to do at those times? 

I don't know. 

You don't want to pay any attention to people who are telling you to do one thing, do 
you? You want to do what you want to, don't you? 

Yes Ma'am. 

Wonder why you want to do that? (no. answer) You think that If's awful to do what you | ^ 
want to do? 

I don't think It's awful, but It's awful getting sent home. 

It's. what? 

It's awful getting sent home. 

Is that why you cried - because It was awful getting sent home? What did your mother 
say about your getting sent honie? 

She was just mad - she told me not to do that again. 

What did your daddy say? 

He said that If It every happened again I'd get the same thing I did get. 

Are you afraid that it might happen again? Do you feel like sometimes you are not able 
to control yourself - that you do things you don't Intend to do? 

Yes Ma'am.. 

what usually causes you to do things you don't Intend to do? 

I don't know. 

When is it that you usually do things you are sorry for? 

Sometimes at school and slometimes at home. 

Are you usually alone or with someone when you do these things? 

With someone. 

-bo you feel like the other person Influences you to do the wrong thing? 

No ma'am. 

You don't"? Do yOu just forget yourself at these times when you get with 
somebody else and get Into the wrong things before you realize it? 

Yes Ma'am. 






EL. 






Well, you know we have certain rules at .school - we have rules to live by, don't we? 
Yes Ma'anii ' ^ 



Andvwhen we br^k one of these rul.es what, happens to us? 

We 'get in tjTouble* ~ / 

We get .j h trpub i e and have to be sent to the principal 's off Ice, don^^t we? 

'Tes- Ma;'.,am "■ - ■ ^ 

And^. you Pop it like fb he sent to the principal's office,^ do you? 

^No--^tamr^^ j > „ 

W if hi whom d'W you get : j h t.rpu b i P th I s, I ast .f line - ^ what happenad In that Iricl dent 
when: ^ypurwere^sehfr'hipfM z ' , Y, -'-i 

th l^^[>y-haii^%l(H^y"^ith”^"^Geher^^he-n^ up -in ^ 
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**^>i^*"*M started chasing me out there arid grabbed me by the shirt 

tike this, and to the fence and back. ‘ ' 

Yoli didn’t do anything? 

No Ma'am *cept run from t^lm. 

And that's, a |.| that happened. bn your part? 

Yes Ma'am. 

to you f?e I then that you didn't dp anything to b? 

NO M0 8111# 

You fought that you shouldn't have been sent home? 

.No/Ma‘'am. - - 

You didn't? . 

iafk!^ there - | didn't run alorig the dirt. I Just ran along the cement 

<*°"® anything? Old 

NO Ma'am. 

You didn't tell her your side of the storV? 

1 tried to. 

What did you try to tell her? 

ilm^oUKtherl!" +'*'■* - he pul led 

Yes - what had you. done to BII Iv? 

Nothing. 

Wonder why he picked you out? 

*^use Gene, his friend, said that 1 called him a name. 

Did you call him a name? 

No Ma'am. 

Have you been accustom^ to cal ling people names? 

No Ma'am. 

Are you reaj sure you haven't cal led anyone a name? 

Yes Ma'am. 

f’donViwJr doesn't like you? 

teppenSr ^^^ 

No Ma'am. 

You haven't even talked to him? Isn't he In your room at school? 

Yes Ma'am. 

You don't have any occasion to speek to edch other at all? 

No Ma’am. 

How do yoij feel about Billy at this time? 

I don't know. 

You don't know?' 

No Ma'atri. ’ 

to S^u kS^ h'm or Whether It's not kind? 

.uo you know what kind of feel ing you have towards him at this time? 

NO pte a**>... • . 

yoM 3 wrong? ’ 

-1 jgiies.s ^ 1 don't know 1 - 

y£i|Srlmi.“^ in other jiords you don't knou Whether he ks done yog a wrong or not? 

you ore ifighf j % 
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Yes Ma^am^ 

You are confused about what's right and What's wrong at this pointi You are. 
not quite sure about what^s right In a situation and what's wrong In a 
situation. Well npWj let's take an example. For Instance, If you had called 
his /riehd a name and. he comes up^ Jumps. you about It, do you think he 
would have. been In fhei right to have gotten on to you about It If you had 
called him a name? 

Yfs. Ma’am. ' 

B^ause he was merely defending himself and that was the way he took to 
defend himself . You tell me you didn't call his friend a name and that he 
just thought you did. Is that right? 

Yes Ma'am. 

Now are you telling me the truth? 

Yes Ma'am. 

Because If you don't tell me the truth I can't help you - you have to tell 
me the truth so we can talk about the.se situations and analyze them for 
what they are worth. 

Yes Ma'am. 

In other words you feel that you are Innocent, that you did nothing and 
then the principal told you that you had done something wrong? Why did 
the principal tell you that you had done something wrong? What did the 
principal see In what you had done that was wrong? •* 

I don't know. 

Well, It's this - the principal said you were In It - you were Involved 
In this mlsdee.1, whatever It was, fighting or doing whatever the teacher 
said It was. What did the teacher say that you had done? 

She didn't say nothing, she just took us to the principal's office. 

You didn't come In when she called you In, did you? Was that It? 

She called us and we started to come In. 

But you didn't come In. YOu stayed on out on the playground didn't you? 

You and Billy were out on the playground and he had you pushed up against 
the wall- or someth I ngand you- didri't come on In when theteacher said for 
you to. Is that what happened? 

Yes Ma'am. 

Wei I then, don't you see that the principal said you were involved In It too 
since you didn't come In to the building when the teacher said for you to come 
in and because of the fact that you didn't come In at that time, that you 
would have to take your share of the punishment, too, whatever it was? 
that's why she was punishing you - not for defending yoUfself but because 
you didn't come when you were supposed to come pn In the building. After 
al I- your teacher has how many children to take care of? How many are there 
in your class? 

I think there Is 36. 

All right, when there are 36 people out on the playground, suppose she had to 
go and call each, one of them by name and take them by' the hand and lead them 
In the' building, dori^t you see what a problem that wpuld-.be? 

Yes ^la' am . 

And when she gives you the sign to quit p laying^ to quit what you are doing 
and come on In th4l bu.tld’lng. If yqu don't do thatj !whp- Is breaking the rules? 

We -are.^ ■' 

Wei I .you seq, that's why the principal and^ the teacher "were sort of 'put but' 
with you? " 

.,Yqs-'\Ma'r'ami' • • ,V. , 

•^A.rid theb react whott the pr I nc I palJ' to l d yp^ that ybu hqd to gp^hbrne? 

You sort pf werit to piqtes. WiH;i;> WP hbye. Ip learn tp face Up to real ity. 





' ypM and me to rMlIy have some understand us, and I exp^t 

ypu and I. heed: to s^ each other occasfonai ly to tal k about these things 
and see Jf can s^ what*s right and wrong In a situation; don’t vou? 

;_;'Yes: Ma’^v' 

Arid ; jet |s thirik alx)ut right now * well, I didn’t act I Ike a. boy how old? 

..-.'iEleven.’ . 

A’' ejeven- year bid Is ’^rt of able to stand, On~ his own feet arid to defend 
hlmifelf pratty wel but you were sort of afraid - but I tlllrik when yoii 
and I begin to talk about some of these situations that you will begin 
to s^ whjjt’s right and what’s wrong In some of these situations - how 
you might: act Jri such a way as to be a I Itflo more grown up. 

Yes Mat^> 

- to be able to say to a person, this Is my position^ this Is whaf I did 

and this Is how It was," Instead of going to pieces. I mpect If you had 
talked to the principal Instead of Just crying, she could have seen your 
point of view but when you don’t tel I her things and when you get to crying, 

, theri how Is she to kriow how you feel and what you really did do? See what 
I mean? 

Yes Ma’am. 

All right, I know you are going to try to work bn these things and try to 
coritrol yourself at school and you and I are going to be talking a Ibt 
together. Get your face straightened up. 



Conwent: Early In the discussibn the child became tbo embfional to verbalize. 

He Is a confused child and filled with much fear. It seems here 
that he did not understand fully the rea^nlng Of adults for their 
punishments. So much Importance was af^ached to this Incident by - 
adults that the child had the overwhelming feel I rig that It was 
’terrible.’ This child Is faced with problems of fear. Insecurity, 
and lack of understanding. 



Adna Johnson 



This counsel I ng session Is not included to serve aS a model. It lacks many 
aspects of a good cbunsel Ino session. 
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^•CW^SEUl^ W?^ e ^DE 3 

^ iNTERVIEW ll ^ . V date 



SEX 



Male 



referral bavis 



■P!>3'^tlve; Chronolp^f'cal accduht pf fha Interview: 



To find out his feelings about failure and plan a course of action to 
. ; help h tin succeed. 

Aaked was fight rng TCh^^ He said he Wasn’t. Showed him his 

report card and asked him to talk about ^ He sa:ld he did his-^ 

hit^wprk^but Just didn’t get his cjasswprk done. Gounseior asked him to 
explain; the X'& oh home ,preparaf I on. 



Subjective: What real ly happehed: 



Wl I ) lam seemed to see htmseif as a person Who was "goofing” off. He Wants 
to learn. He said he had never made a report card like that One before. 
He b(^an to see the. error of his way. 



Counselor Perceptions of the Person-ln-SItuatlon: 




William sems to be a normal 5th grader, large to his age, somewhat obese, 
very pleasant, ar displayed good manners and appreciation for someone who 
seemed willing to work with hlirii 



Perceptions of the Interview: 



""k' ® 9'"0“P con^prence 

With WM I lam, the teacher, and counselor to lay blit some plans for him. 
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GROUP COUNSEL I N(3 

In: the elementary scli|ools_that the counselor serves there are several 
boys who o^eipresenting :bohavlor problems of a rather serious nature. Soim 
of these boys have already fun afouf of the law. Others have been referred 
to the Except- Iona I Ghlldfen’s Division for screening for the Emotionally 
Disturbed Class. Others are seriously retarded academically, especlaMy 
In reading. However, all of them are In the regular classrooms of thirty 
or more pupils per teacher* 

Teachers feel that these boys do not belong In the regular classrooms 
because they hinder the progress of the entire group, and their behavior Is 
too aggressive at times for the teachers to cope with. The counselor discussed 
the situation at length with the school psychologist who consented to give 

a half-hour per week of his time to a therapy group If the counselor would 
set up the group. 



•With the superv I spr-s knowledge, and help from teachers and principals, 
nine boys from the two schools were selected to participate In such a group. 
The psychologist and the counselor act as co- leaders. It was decided that 



the group would meet once per week for thirty minutes of therapy for the 
remainder of the school year. The purposes of this experimental therapy group 
are: (j) to relieve pressures In the classroom; (2) to give support to the 






classroom: teacher; (3) to help the boys release some of their aggressiveness; 

(4) to help the group to recognize their problems and work On them; and (5) 

to experTment with group processes to determine If they are suitable to 
elj^enta . ‘ 

0^ the nine boys Who began With the group,' 

^ was M(nt to ^ . 

' 'Oi»= bdy- ^ : 

fTOm’-Jciipbl savergl times. Four 






*• ■*.■**— *“ s • 

^ w' ' ’ * ^ 

were th regular attend^ 

The f irst In May, the psychologist began talking atnjut cibsihg. 
out the sessjohs. there was so much resistance that he agreed to carry them 
through May. 

The boys felt that these sessions had meant much to them. Teachers 

s' . . , - * , . * . 

reacted favorably. One teacher remarked, "His attitude has changed, but he 
|sn*t doing his work any better.” 

The counselor believes that all five purposes were accomplished. 



Many of the sessions are on tapes. 

Somewhat different groups were set up during the year^ A group of 
fourth grade bpys and girls was organized In the early fall and extended to 
mld^January when the counselor felt that the group had fulfil led Its purpose, 
the children were underachievers. Everyone Improved h|s grades In one or 
more Subjects during couhselTng. ' ' 

Four more groups were organized at Thirty-Seventh Street School. A 



group of 7th grade boys In the fall, and a stllj different group. In the spring 
a group of 4th grade boys, and a group of 4th grade girls. 



The 7th grade boys, d Iscussed teacher-pupi l probleiiis, problems with 
parents and peers, sex education, and future plans. 

, The 4th grade girls discussed peer relationships entirely. 

The 4th grade' boys talked of getting Into trouble, peer relationships 
and Gommun I ty problem 

The 'foecheps sajd^ that; the pupi ls, were better in various, aspects of 
their behaVipp,,;;and in- some cases wero 

tbt cbTJnsbib .bel levb? tbat thesp pdj^lis hesltatb*. in the / 

^tyturei; tb l^ f^ tbat heilp; ts 
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i. y^Isitatlon day for all parents and children of l966-67*s first grade 



Wh 1 1 e the ch i I dren v.l s I ted I n the f I rst grade c l asses, parents 1 1 stpned to 
Instructions from the principal- and school nurse. Afterwards, members of the 
PTA of ficlated at a Coffee* ^ In an atmosphere of Informality, parents 
could talk to principal, nurse, counselor, or librarian. 

Forms were given for pja rents, to fil l put. A- booklet entitled ’’Getting 
Ready for School for parents of Beginners” piib 1 1 shed by Public Schools of 
Savannah! - Chatham County was given to each parent. 

2. Sixth and Seventh Grade Orientation to Junior High School. . 

On different dates the. principal s and counselors of the schools to 
which the pupils were assigned for the 1966-67 term, were invited to the 

• " ' ’ ■ - «r 

elementary schools to discuss the course of study in grades 7 and 8, and to 
talk to pupils about junior high school. In some Instancesj student 
representatives from the junior high schools came and talked to the pupils. 

Forms Were given to the PUpHs on which they might check their elective 
choices. Parents’ signatures were required. 

The elementary school counselor talked Individual ly td students 
requesting special help In making their decisions. 
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CASE STUDY 



A case study, generally, |s longitudinal In natur<e,. especially If the 
chi Id's problems are severe. In some cases^ however, minor problems may be 
solved within a short time. 

Following, are two examples, bne short (number \) and the other (number 
2) long-term. In fact, number 2 will continue with observation and follow-up 
work next year. ' . 

CASE STUDY NUMBER I 

. NAME William- SCH(DOL Romana Riley DATE 4- j 3-66 

ADDRESS — Victory Dr. TELEPHONE 233-9999 B IRTHDATE 1-2-55 A GE JJ 

PARENTS ; Father - Harold — Born Phi ladelphl^j^ Pa., 12th grade education, 
employed Jones Oil Company 

Mother - Elizabeth -- Born Savannah, Ga., 12th grade education, 
housewife. 

SIBLINGS ; 2 brothers; . James born 7-31-57 

Eugene born 12-31-63 

I sister; Elizabeth born 6-29-bi 

SCHOOL PICTURE ; Transferred to Riley from Blessed Sacrament School - September 

1965. Grades averaged 1st 4 quarters are; Reading D, 
Arithmetic F, Spel lThg C, Writing D, Scx:lar Studies- F, 

Science D, English F. Improvement heeded In all subjects 
plus behavior, work habits and homework preparation. 

REPORTS FROM 'OTHER SOURCES ; 

' Note attached to report from principal to William telling 
him that he seems to have the ability to do passing work and 
asking him to think about why he wasn't. 



TEST INFORMATION ; 

October 1965 - California Achievement and Mental Maturity 

Read i ng Arithmetic 

Grade Place. Voc. 4;7 Comp. 3.8 Tot. 4*3 Reas. 4.2 Fund. 5.2 Tot. 4.7 
Mental Matprlty - Lang. 4.7 Non- I 5.9 Tot. 5.3 
Nat' I lit lies . Reading * Arithmetic 

Voc. 40'Ccmp. 20 Tot. 20 Reas. 20 Fund. 50 Tot. 30 
Mental Maturity - Lang. 40 Non- I 70 Tot. 50 
Cal if . Meotar iMaturlity 12^^^^ ^tlO; 1^ 4>6 

PI FF IGULTIES ; Does hot do his work at school or home. 

PLANS tor; SO iarFlONr ' 

“ ■ ^Cpuh^^ T make p lens - conference with motKer^"^^^^^ 

r cohferenbb wft^^ I , % 

STATUS ; .z-iWllJ n^m - i s '^^bOP^ratinq as best he. can at present. 

I NtER^I Efe;:^‘ 4rjirM te 4^6r66 r ' - 
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CASE REPORT 

37th Stree t School DATE 2^24^66 , 
telephone None BIRTHDATF |-|2r56 A^ 10 



name Jane 



AbbRESS 1500 Elm St. . 

P ARENTS ; Lewis iihemployed pipefitter 

Ann — , waitress Stafford »s Drug Store 

SIBLINGS : None ^ ' 

SO j OOL PICTURE; ; . Marked "socta I promotion" at end of 2nd 

year, Made D average In grade two. Doing poorly In grade 3. 



Reading ■ 


Date . 


Grade 3 


9-16-65 


Mehta 1 Matur l ty. 


Grade 1 


5-2=63 


Grade 1 


5-64 


Grade 3 


9-17-65 


Screened 




for EMR 


2-3-66 



Test 

Cal 1 form a 


Voc. 

1.4 


Comp. 

1.9 


IGP 

1.7 


Test 

,Kuhl , And, 
Kuh 1 . And . 
California 


C.A. 

7- 4 

8- 4 

9- 8 


M.A. 

6^8 

6-10 

8-6 


IGP 

1.6 

1.7 

3.7 


Ca l I.fornia 


10-2- 


7-2 


2.0 



Percentile 

.5 

91 

82 

88 



70“ 

— Wte had talked v I th teacher and observed 

PLANS FOR SQ L rnr IOM ; / I\ tec+ ♦or. ruo . 

InVenWy. <3) Plan fo“^ ?^i|v{djaltz^ 

Number 3 Planned and a few IndIvIduaH, 

I NTERVilEWS •Niiinis&ri il'vir 7^ 

bar ^hool h Istory. 

pnd -fb#r t»^l^ ■Hdr'father is an b^Pbalf, bpf mother, 

J:ah#S;?*i,*Jit.a|^S^ -d/gres* deal of 'tii^'/there.- 






‘S.,' xf. •"' 

V. \.Ti;rzv*;T^ 



• — i-.« -w^lfcA wJU. >■-.■ 













bscause of f after arid |s sdniiBtliM She 

afraid of his hurt'l ng ter, but afraid spinef hlrig #1 I I teppan* 



' *A 



Nufflbar 2 - 3/3/66 

Tapfad' f^r EMR^ JO 70. Rafarfaid to Mr. Hand I ay., 



Humbar 3 3/10/66' 

JFalf id ; 6ra I .raad I ng I nf or^l I nvantpry at I - I aya I ^ Oou I d rk>t taka away 3 
frte 10 wl tl^t te 



Numbaf 4 - 4/ U/^ ^ j 

ftaad Thraa Bil iy Goats'V a sfol^ at I-' laval. Had to ba ha I pad. 
said ste could -tet tail 



Numbar 5 - 4/21/66 

Piaris irada and wofk bagun- on phonics. Probably wil l ba placad. In EMR 
.class haxf yaar. . 
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, WORK I NG WJ TH: COMMON I TY 



Help Chi Idreri wit^ Homework +he Right Way 
Talk' Presented to Curriculum Couhci I- - 
ta I k' Presented to 37thr Street School PTA 



Report to Advisory CpuncH. on Elementary " 
Guidance ~ 



Role of • the Fami ly i'n a Changing. Society , 

Tal k:Presented/at Jackson SehooL - In-Service Meet i no 



Talk Presented to Secondary Counselors 



:What Makes: Chi Id ren Lea^^ and How to Help Them - Hesse 
El^ehtary School, PTA Study Group 



Problerns Confronting Chi Idren Going to Junior High Schooh 
Pulaski El^entary School - PTA Study Gr-bup 
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HELP cH I ldren; w I TH ^k)Mew6rk 

' ^ THE RIGHT :WAY . % - 



Family-problems can arLse When parents try to help children with a 

h^ework assignments A parent, frequently emotionally involved with his 

child/s success or failure in school, may, become angry when the youngster . 

‘ ^ ^ 

.. does pot. appear to understand or be mastering the material- being studied. 

• Or,' in checking a Completed assignment, a parent may be over-critical, perhaps 

expecting a sixth grader to do the. work of' an adult. 

-This, stress and tension,, say educators, can occur i.n the best of c.i rcumstances 
However, it can be. minimized and a child’s learning .improved when. parents 
understand the important role they play in homework. They can offer essential 
aid in a number of ways: / . 

Provide a specific time and place for homework. It is done best in a 
quiet area, preferably a separate room with a closed door, away from the 
distractions of other chi ldren , radio, television and telephone. A child 
shguld have a comfortable chair and table' or desk. Light must be adequate. : 
Provide a dictionary and, if possibje, an atlas. Early during the child’s 
..schooling, a specific time should be established for homework', 

.Support homework as firmly as you support school itself, ^teke clear 



,that home study is important and requires a child’s best abilities. Be Interested 
in his work and available to discuss tt. If you disapprove of homework, 
the kifid of .assignment or the amount of. work given, discuss this privately 
" with the child’s tMch.er, guidance counselor, or principal. Parents who 
criticize ...homework., to the child undermine his wi| IJngness to do a good Job. 

^teny educators say formal, written homework assignments should begin in the 
third -dr fourth grade. The total amount Of work given .should gradual ly Increase 
from an average 20 to 30, minutes nightly in the third or fourth grade to an 
hour in Junior high and, perhaps, two hours ot more in high school . ' 



.*5 ;hers try to meet indiyiduar needs so the amount Of . homework of the gradO 
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rh. Which It starts can vary. tpOj honie^ork can Include assignments to Watch 
specif ic tv shows, attend plays j participate In’ civic projects, etc. * . 

Do hot do the work for the child; "You defeat the purpose of homework 

• and f)arm your chi ld if you actua 1 1 y do any of his work." says -Dr. Ovid Parody, 

chief Of the secondary school section of the U./S. Office of Education. - 
■ : ‘ " . ■ . • . _ . • 
Learning, not grades, is homework*s major purpose. A child learns little, or - 

. nothing when he watches a parent work out his problems. He will suffer as a- 

result because he has not had the full chance to understand the material. He 

becomes dependent at the exact. time he should be gaining in. self-confidence. 

and experimenting with ills own- new-found strengths. 

in elementary school, check completed homework to see that it is done and 
is neat .and legible. .Spelling words can be. pronounced, meaning o-f words 
in foreign- language study checked as a child recites them, ideas suggested 
for composition and projects. A child learning to read should be asked to 
>ead frequently at home, perhaps to the entire family. . Most new readers take ’ 
great pride in this. As young students begin to experience the pleasures . 
of mils I c, inexpensive records can be purchased for a Chi Id »s personal use. 

Show your child how to find and use sources of Information, both in your 
home and in the public library. Answer questions when necessary to clarify an 
assignitient. When a child is puzzled by the meaning of a problem, try to suggest 
answers by askfng questions unti I he, by himself, discovers the meaning of the 
homework. "With patience and understaridrng of the child*s l imited but 
growing abilities, patents can. Irnmensely assjst the school *s efforts where 
homework Is concerned," says Dr. Samuel Bali, assistant professor of psychology 
and education at Columbia University.*? Teachers College. "By Indifference or 
such overwhe lining protectiveness that they Insl.st their child turn Iri beautiful, 
.perfect papers, they can make hpmewbrk a I labi I Ity." 




;he|p.‘ youngster waniti tes^ a I d • 
+h^A: 9 n© ,whp Help should lessen as a student advances In 

grade and hegins to V|»6rK better ajOnew By the time- he reaches th© TIth 
grades the average student should be on hi:S own in home study, f 

Realize that instruction Is the tespohsibi I ity of teachers. Few parents 
are quel if led to Offer sp^ if ic course instruction. Methods of teaching have 
changed In some subjects, such as mathematics/ end confusion can result in a 
child when a parent tries to. teach him material as he was taught it. if your 
Child has difficulty with, a specific subj’ect, ask his teacher how yOii can help 
hrirh. . . ■ . , • . • c 






Good ..Housekeep i ng Magaz i ne 
February, 1966 . ' 
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A- TAtK ^ 

OCTOBER 1 8X1 965 . 

Elementary guidance or child guidance as it was called earlier Is not a 
. new idea. The movement, was popular e.veh. tn the twenties. A few States 
over the' Qountry have been having programs in elementary guidance for quite ' 
some time now. 

East’ spring a survey wes conducted by the State in the form of a‘ 
questionnaire sent to principals, curriculum directors, guidance counselors, 
teachers, and others to determine if the need for a guidance program were 
felt in Georgia. The results were favorable. Then a state coronittee got 
together. and decided to implement ten pilot projects over the State. Some * 
were set up in large cities, some small towns, and others in rural sections. ■ 

\ Counties were asked to" submit projects. Savannah's project was accepted and 
plans were made to begin pilot projects this fal| in four elementary schools* 
namely, Riley, Thirty-Seventh, Jackson, and Hubert. 

Two counselors were selected to work In these, four schools to 

t * " ■ ■ ^ * 

determine What an elementary guidance program should contain, and -how a 
counselor might function In such a program. 

. At present, offices are being set up in the four schools, furniture 
' .is on order, and the two counselors, Virginia Nelson and myself, are functioning 
on. a limited basis. 

No guidelines or requirements have been set by the State or by lodal 
authorities. We are required to keep a log of each day's activities and make 
a report at the end of each riranth.. 

This means that we haye been given freedom to expieriment and try out 
some' things that we 6© of benefits This idea, is hot as easy as 

. it se^s, however; 

' Although: guidance in the elementary school has not been cleprly 
defined, it is seen as a part of the total pr^rarri conducted by classroom 

teacher, '''siting teacherj- p?ycholbgtst, nurse, principal 








remedial teachers* 







The teacher Is the one person WSw. lives with the children for most, of 
the school day and who Is in the favorable 'position of knowing the chi ld. 

The various other Workers such as the ejementary counselor are meant to act 
as consultants to the classroom teachers. Too frequently the. classroom 
teacher Is reluctant to ask aid from the counselor unless problems have ' 
become too serious for herself Or the counselor to work out. There must be 
a very close .interrelationship existing between counselor arid teacher for a 
guidance program to function, the counselor rnust become a member of the team 
ar?4 function With a spirit'bf co6ber:ativeriess. . - 

r4 ■ ’ * . . V 

the pr^ogram 4n the school is called guidance. The person who acts to • 
carry out the program is the counselor. Counseling is one. aspect of the 
guidance program, and In the el^entary school, must of necessity involve 
counseling of par^ehts. - Channels of communication^ between the home and school 
must be kept open, so that there may be= mutual understandings. This- str“iying . 
for cooperation and mutual understanding may well be the single greatest . . 

.function of the elemehtary school counselor. 

The one test that must be appi ied to the counselor is: what can the 

counselor do that the classroom teacher can’t do? The counselor has advantages 
over the classroom teacher( I ) \n being able to work wl.fh pupi ls without having 
to adhere to a strict schedule; (2) he can work' with children outside the 
classroom, and (3) he may work. with an Individual child without feeling 
guilty, of robbing other children of time due them.'. 

The counselor may well act e|* a support to the classroom teacher by 
helping chi Idren to discover interests and: ta I ents> get along with others,, 
adjust to school and its requirements, and p^ problemsi. Since we have 

no precedent in Chatham County On which to base pur activities, we are having . 
to move very siowly. At r®?iiy ^ probiems of cofiimunicatlph,> 
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phi losophy , jahd j ntierrel afedhess . It s«ws that much t Ima must , bp. spent 
with t^ fe'cujtles and other^feam n^bers on learning alx>ut guidance- activities 
In Qenerat end ihoW the cp^ tp teachers and Individual 

pupils. We ney wel l: spend the greater p^ +h Is year doing just that. 

We aren’t expecting miracles to happen, but we do bel ieve .that guidance 
In 1;he elementary sch^L? \f Mre J->; stpy, iand th^ guidance counselor; becj^s 
pn additional member of the team comprised of parents and school personnel, 
whose basic concern Is tP help each Individual child obtain the most 
effective possible grpwth he Is capable of, academically, personally, and 
^lalTy, . ' , • ; ' 



Adha John^n 
Elementary Counselor 












A TALK PRESENTED TO TH I RTY-SEvInTH STREET ELEMENTARY, SCHOOL. PTA 

• Novmber li, 1965 

El Military Guidance Is a hew service to schdols In Georgia. Chatham 
County Is one of ten centers that Is now being set up In elementary schools 
throughout the State. 

The State Department of Education gave this county $10,000 to. help 
finance a pilot project in El«mentary Guidance to determine what services 
are needed In schools at the elementary level. Four schools were selected . 
as beginning centers. They are Rl ley, Thirty-Seventh, Hubert and Jackson. 
Mrs. Virginia Nelson and I were askect to act as guidance counselors fonthls 
project and Miss Ruth :Folger acts as supervisor; 

We have just renovated some rooms In the basement and have ordered 
furniture. It Is beginning to come In. We hope to have comfortable quarters 






soon. . . . 

I 

. I am sure you have siome Idea of what a guidance counselor does In the 
school, generally speaking. But I am here to try to say a few things about 
” what guidance Is." .. . . 

In the first place. It Is a service to parents, teachers, and pupils. 

The counselor helps parents, teachers, and pupils Individually or In groups. 

You may ask, "How can you help me as a parent?" . 

A counselor has been given time to set down with you away from the 
"hurry and bustle" of school activity and talk to you objectively about your 
chi ld. The school has kept records on ypur chi Id since he started to school ; 
Standardized tests have been administered to him periodically to determine how 
he measures up to school expectations. The counselor has been especially trained 
to study this Inf oration* and other observations, and te.l I you sOrne Important ’ 
things .about your chl.ld. The Counselor Is In a position to .Offer suggestions 
to you about how yOu may help your child, and also the counselor Is In a position 
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to offer suggestions to .you about how you may help your child, and also the 
counselor Is in a position to contact community Agencies and refer you and your 
child to them. If his problem Is one beyond what the school Is able to do. 

^ The counselor can investigate any situation In which you feel your child 
Is not placed properly, and recoit^ to the principal, and teacher some other 
. arrangement,. If there Is a better one to be had. 

The counselor Is a person with whom you can share your confidences If 
you need to, and rest assured that the knowledge wMj remain In confidence 

unless It Is something that must be told for the safety of society; This ■ 
happens very seldom. 

The counselor, the nurse, the visiting teacher, and the psychologist • 
work very closely together and share much of the same general Information. 

The counselor can help you get In contact with a community agency If 

you need the services of such an agency.. She can be that person to give you . 

moral support, or speak for the school.. • ' ' . • 

The counselor does not give you advice or tel 1 you what to do. She offers, 
suggestions and possibilities and leaves the final decision up to you, because 
she believes that every person should have the privilege of making his own decisions, 
The counselor Is not critical of you no matter what you say or do. 

She bellpves you. have. a treason for your action?., She tries to, help you 

understand yourself and your actions better. She performs the same service for 
your children. 

She, also tries to help teachers understand your chi Idre.n better, .so That 
they may know how to meet the chi id's needs at school . She tries to help . 

your children see rhemselves more real 1st leal ly, and to recognize their worth as, ■ 

indlylduais. When,, a child feels secure and be 1 1 eves that he Is a- person of 

' ■ * 1 . ' 

Importance^ he Is ^Ing. to* leprn. 
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• • The counselor tries to help those chl.ldr.en who have ’’lost the way” In 
school to 1 1 nd themselves,, and ,to keep all children happy and learning. 

As yoU ' see, ‘ the Jobe has tremendous Implications. W4 won’t acc^p IT sh 
all of these things this year or ' In the. next ten years. At least we have begun 
with this kind of supportive service that we hope wfll prove to make, life 
happier and more successful f Or all concerned; 

What the counselor wl 1 1 be able to accompi Ish wl 1 1 depend a great deal 
On what you as parents, teachers, and pupll^help to make jt.‘ At present we 
are spending a great deal of time helping those pupils who have already 
gotteh Into difficulties ’'over their heads.” They are beyond whet the school 
Is able to do to help them and are being referred to outside sources for help. 
This kind of work we might, call "First Aid". It Is necessary and helpful, 
but the counselor Is more , I nterested In prevention. Don’t wait too long to 
ask for help If you see your child Is headed for trouble In. school. Teachers 
and parents are sometimes hesitant In asking fpr assistance. They seem to 
think that their need for someone else lowers their status or abl I Ity In some 
way. This Is a mistaken notion. We don’t wait until an Infection has caused 
our child’s log to turn green before we take him to a'doctor. Likewise* We 
shouldn’t wait until a child has "given up" at learning or exhibits "sick" 
behavior before we. ask for help. 

Prevention Is the key word In guidance. 

Then there Is another part of guidance that I hope we can' grow Into,' 
called ["developtrantal” guidance. Even before 'a child Is born, this type of 
guidance should begin-. When, a chi Id .arrives, he needs to develop In a norma.l 
way and learn to do for himself all the .things he should do for his age level 
and physical make-up. Then when he. comes to school he wll-l be ready to fake 
on the tasks that the school demands of him. 










The hofne and school need to work very closely together to see that he 
develops his best at every stage along the way.: If he misses or skips a 
stage of growth or learning he Is headed for trouble. 

The home cannot expect the school to do this job alone. Parents and 
school must undertake this job as a cooperative close-working team both of 
which have the best interests of the child In mind. 

If this undertaking Is sat Isf actor I ly achieved, we won»t need "First. 
Aid" very often. Is this too much to ask for? To me, happy successful growth 
is the God-given right of every child. If he doesn»t have this, we are the 
culprits. He has not failed. We have failed him. Let»s be proud of our 
children. They are the most precious gifts we will ever possess. Love 
them, encourage them, help them, and direct their growth and learning. 

Let the counselor support you In doing these things for your children. 
This is the' purpose of Elementary Guidance. 



Adna Johnson 
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REPORT TO ADVISORY CXHJNCIL 
ON ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE 
FOR NOVEMBER 1965 



I Obtained secretary' to do clerical work. 



II Activ 

1. 

2 . 

3. 



4. 

5. 



6 . 

7. 



8 . 

9. 



10 . 

II. 



12 , 



13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 



17, 



18. 

19. 



ities engaged in ' 

Individual counseling 

Group counseling - 2 groups - I session of group guidance. 

Conferences with principals and reconvnendations to principals about 
certain cases and referrals. 

Conferences with teachers concerning students counseled. 

Prepared weekly bulletins of a guidance nature and put them into 
hands of each staff member. 

Participated on a panel discussion of PTA members at Hesse Elementary 
School on "How to Help Children Learn.” 

Gave talk to 37th Street PTA on "What the Counselor May Do to Help 
You.” ’ 

Attended District Counselor's Luncheon on GEA Day. 

Attended State Counselor's Conference at Pine Mountain and participated 
in one of the group meetings. 

Had a visit from state coordinator, Mr.- Neil Gunter, accompanied by 
our supervisor. Miss Ruth Folger. 

Had a conference with Miss Blanche Robertson at Chi Id. Guidance 
Center concerning the role of the counselor in relation to mental 
health. 

Attended faculty in-service meetings at both Riley and 37th Street 
schools. 

Observed in classrooms. 

Studied psychological reports of various students in the schools. 

Had parent conferences. 

Met with guidance committee and planned a guidance handbook to be 
given to each student from grades 4r7 Planned a letter to be 
sent to all parents. 

Had .several conferences with visiting teacher concerning students 
who have been referred. 

Many conferences with supervisor. 

Conferences with school nurse and speech therapj^. 



2 . 



Progress Made 

I. Counselor is gaining more knowledge Of community and the pupils in 
the school. 

Some experimentation is in progress concerning 
a. the value of individual' counseling 
group counseling: 

I-. grade level 

2. groUpv^:omposition 

3. probi^s discussed 
the role, of the counselor 



b. 



C. 



Problems encountered 

!• How to coordinate services of various personnel who are working with 
same indlv|duaj- or -f.amlMy. 

Referr§Js outside pf the ^hpol’. Pf I nclpa Is or counselor 

rof ers? i f. the pr incTpai ^ shouid this be -done before a 

contact ;^has.. made with the counsel or? WhaJ procedure of policy 
should Wd;ad^^^ ” . 



2 . 
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THE ROLE OF THE FAMILY IN A 
CHANGING SOCIETY 



From a study of the cultures past and present, one learns to appreciate 
the amount of diversity that is associated with the family. At the same 
time, a certain similarity is evident in the family at different times and 
in widely separated places. Tolstoi has said, "All happy families resemble 
one another; every unhappy family is unhappy in its own way." The structure 
of the f ami I V’ group, the values of this group, the way in which they provide 
for the bearing and rearing of their children, and the like, vary from 
society to society, and even in the different strata of the same society. 

Everyone realizes that in order for groups of people to function as a 
social group rules for behavior are necessary. The family unit was the 
original teaching unit, but as society became more and more complex, schools 

' r 

and other institutions were created for the purpose of teaching society’s 
values, customs, knowledge, and behavior to its young. 

The family, however, has the advantage in being the first cultural agent 
to attempt to socialize the child. Never again in his life will the child be 
more significantly influenced by his experiences than in these early years of 
life. These early contacts with the family help in shaping and fixing the 
personality of the child. We appreciate the very important significance of 
the family in the shaping of the personalities ehtrusted to it. The American 
family *"etains a significant role in th© total socialization of society’s young. 

AM of us realize that our society is a complex, heterogeneous, arid rapidly 
changing one. As traditional values and customs are passing and new so~cal led 
"fads" arise, there is cause for alarm lest the new way not be adequate to 
fulfill the needs .of our future society. To a large degree jt was exactly how 
they were raised. This idea constituted a fairly good coriserisus of opiriion. 
Parents felt s^ure in this belJef. 

T(dr the past thirty; years rr^thers have become increasing anxious and 
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A uncertain about this business of child-rearing. We say times have changed - 
new values are replacing old ones. Somehow in the midst of all of this change 
there is some indication that even our conception of what a normal child 
should do and be like is different. Traditional parents stressed that a good 
child is obedient, respectful, truthful, polite, and a willing worker around 
the home. The newer conception of a good child is one who is cheerful and 
happy, expresses himself well and asks questions, grows in his ability to 
handle himself in different situations, and likes to get along well with 
other children. 

The rapid pace of change has created situations for which many families 
are unprepared. Many pressures are exerting influences on families today. 

Some of these are mobility, population explosion, automation, women \/orking 
outside the home, increased emphasis on materialism, a strong, quest for 
happiness of the individual, and more freedom for women. OUr society is 
making many kinds of provisions to help families work out some of the problems 
that confront them. 

Schools can no longer function along traditional lines if they are to 
assist families in developing persons for adequate living today. New persons 
are being added to the staff of the schools to help families and individuals 
make adjustments in this highly uncertain complex mobile society. 

The importance of the family as an institution seems unthreatened by 
these social izat ion changes. It is still the foundation of our society. 



Presented on a PTA Panel . 
December, 1 965 
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TALK .- PRESENTED AT JACKSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DECEMBER 8, 1965 
THE ROLE OF THE COUNSELOR IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



At present,. it would be very difficult for me to be able to define 
a role for this person in our school system who is cal led the ’’Elementary 
Counselor”. We are conducting a two-year experiment in order that we may be 
able to determine what the role of the counselor in the elementary school 

i 

should and can be. 



A study of the literature has revealed a need a | I over the country for 
a service which we call guidance. Assistance in understanding children is 
offered by the specialist in guidance. In some places he is caMed ”an 
adjustment teacher”. Other school systems use the term "guidance teacher” or 
"pupil personnel worker’. Now I see the Federal Government is calling such a 
person a ’‘child study specialist”. I prefer the term we have chosen here, 
’‘elementary school counselor”. 

Immediately, many persons will ask, ”What do you do?” While this 
question may be asked Innocently, it is potentially damaging to a program. 

The tasks indicated by an ”gn the spot” answer might well become the role 
assigned to the counselor. 

The role should not become task or technique oriented. We would not 
think of asking a doctor what he did to his patient to cure him of a specific 
disease. It is equally unethical to question the methods and techniques 
involved in a counselor’s work. Probably the best answer might be quoted in 
terms of a general aim. My Job is to help pupils grow and devel^op in' such a 
way that they may use their capabilities to the best of their ability. 

In light of the fact that the elementary counselor’s foremost cohcern 
is with outcomes, the pfoblem of what methods and techniques he uses is 
reduced to those determined by his' level of training, the Immediate area of 
fpcus, the existing level of development in^ the area of his focus, arid the 
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readiness for further growth. The counselor needs to keep open to possible 
fulfillment the manifold possibilities within the role. 

The activities that the counselor engages in differ from locale to 
locale (I) according to the needs presented and (2) according to the 
availability of various other personnel workers. This Job is not for the 
counselor to do alone, but with the assisteince of ail persons involved in a 
helping capacity; namely, teacher, principal, nurse, visiting teacher, social 
worker, speech therapist, corrective reading teacher, psychologist, curriculum 
director, caseworkers. Juvenile court, child guidance clinic, and others. 

How does the work of the counselor fit in with these other roles? 

First of all, let us keep in mind that the counselor is a part of the 
public schools and works within the framework of the school. The counselor 
should have, it seems, the Job of compiling information about individuals 
from these various other specialists. In other words, the counselor may do 
case studies on individuals for various reasons. Some of these reasons are for 
counseling purposes; for helping teachers understand an individual: for 
placement; for parent conferences; and for referrals. Secondly, the counselor 
should have a part in curriculum revision or the addition or deletion of 

it 

special services. The counselor should know the needs in his particular school. 
Thirdly, the counselor should have skills and techniques to help children 
understand themselves and learn, to profit from self-understanding. Fourth, 
the counselor should be experimenting and trying out techniques and methods 
that might prove worthwhile in working with people and understanding behavior. 

She should be constantly avai lab le to chi Idren, teachers, parents, and 
administrators. She stresses service and subordinates technique to outcome. 

She should have a high degree of flexibility or adaption to individual or pequiiar 
kinds of schopi population needs. 
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Let us hope that this newest of counseling roles can be kept on a high 
level of performance worthy of the term ’‘specialist*’. It Is hoped that, no 
counselor will do for the classroom teacher what she can do for her class as 
well. Instead, may the counselor act as a resource person to whom the teacher 
may come after she has exhausted her own Ideas. 

The counselor should remain free of ’’task orientation". If he fulfills 



his role he will be using any method or technique feasible to keep all 
teachers optimistic and all pupils happy and learning. 

Also, we have been engaged In experimenting with some guidance techniques 
and keeping detailed records. In our situation here we have, so far, been 
concerned primarl ly with gathering Information, studying the school environment 
and pupil records In order to determine needs. 

The school staff should know that the guidance program serves all children, 
It Is geared toward working with normal children'. All children need guidance. 

All children may not need Individual counseling. 

The role of the counselor Is one of f lexibl I Ity In his relationships 
with others, but he must be the best understander of youngsters, the best 
coordinator possible, and a specialist In the problem solving process. He 
must be a sensitive communicator, and a collector, clarifier, ahd. digester of 
problems In the school setting which are behavioral In nature. 

Counseling should be a service which results In Improved guidance by 
teachers, not In less guidance by teachers. It Is most effective when It 
produces a change In a child or a situation. It alms to* raise the competency 
of the classroom, teacher, not to build up a large ’’case load” for the 
counselor. 



The teacher .refers a child to the counselor. The. c ounS eJor makes 

recommendations to the teacher after careful observation. and study and personal 

/ 

contact with the chi Id. . 
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The counsel or helps children develop goals that enable them to be 

» ' ' ’ 

true to th^selves, discover their potentialities, and acquire a realistic 

appreciation of their assets and I Imitations. 
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A TALK PRESENTED TO SECONDARY COUNSELORS 
I IN-SERVICE MEETING, JANUARY 13, 1966 

The elementary guidance pilot project is now some four months old. It seems 

g to be appropriate at this time to inform you secondary counseldrs of the plans and 

_ programs of this project. 

As you already know, last year Congress extended the NDEA-V Act to Include 

I guidance in elementary grades; whereas, before It only Included the secondary 

^ schools. However, there was not enough money or personnel to finance a full program. 

I Too, when investigations began to be made about elementary guidance it was found that 

there were only a few programs In existence over the country. It was decided that 

i the states would begin, so-cal led pi iot projects to try to decide what a program of 

I elementary guidance should be. The State of Georgia set up ten centers for this 

project, one of which was located at Savannah. The other nine centers are Atlanta 

I City, Dekalb County, Cobb County, Henry County, Valdosta City, Washington County, 

Dodge County, Troup County, and Georgia Southern College at Statesboro. Georgia 

I Southern has been unable to ‘secure a counselor to suit their needs, and Washington 

j County has secured one since the hoi idays. Some of the other centers were late in 

getting started. 

I Now about our own center. During- the summer our system was notified that our 

project, which had been written by Miss Folger and her committee, had been approved, 

! and that we would receive $10,000 to be used this school year. The counselors also 

. were approved by the State and Virginia Nelson had the honor of being chosen as one 

out of thirty persons throughout the entire United States to. attend an Elementary 

Guidance institute at Iowa State college. 

Four schools were, chosen for local participation; Riley, Thirty-Seventh, 

Jackson, and Hubert. I serve Riley and Thirty-Seventh, and Virginia serves Hubert 
and Jackson. Offices have been set up in each of these fpur settle and since there 
Is such a tremendous amount of paper work connected with record keeping and reporting,, 
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each counselor has a part-time secretary. We have not yet received all of our 
office equipment ahd have had to operate more or less on a very limited basis. 

We also did not secure a secretary until November. Therefore, we hav*vr.M had 
time to be able to show much of a progress report. 

Along with the securing of physical equipment. It has been necessary that we 
acquaint ourselves with the schools, including the personnel, the curriculum, the 
school community, and the community agencies that may or may not be operating within 
these communities. Various guidance and counseling techniques are being employed 
experimentally, such as individual counseling, group counseling, case conferences, 
sociometric devices, group guidance, testing and test interpretation, and in- 
service meetings. Also, much time has been spent with faculty groups, parents, and 
other groups in explaining "What Is Guidance." Copies of the talks, and some tapes 
are being made to be used Ih analyzing the quality of the techniques employed and 
for evaluation in progress made with a group of individuals. 

There is a central advisory committee organized for the purpose of giving 
support, advice, and structure to the designed project. This committee, is composed 
of the supervisor, the two counselors, the four principals, the visiting teachers, 
the psychologist, director of pupil personnel' services, director of elementary 
education, director of corrective reading program, and director of materials bureau. 
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The counselors are required to keep a daily log by the hour of their activities. 
These are compiled in a report at the end of each month and sent to the State 
Department;, a copy is sent to Miss Folger»s office, Mrs. Tol berths office, Mrs. 
Bargeron*s office, and to the principals office. If you are interested in these 
report^ you may have access to them at one of these offices. We welcome suggestions 
from you as to how we might improve our reporting and also new and different techniques 
which we might experiment in the future. 

Each week the two couriseidrs have a conference with the supervisor to discuss 
pi“99ress, make plans, and evaluate as- we go along.. 
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You who aro working with the Junior high students especially should bo thinking 
about what you would like to see In an elementary guidance program and lot us have 
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the benefit of your thinking. We are most an>;;jijs for your contributions and 
suggestions. 



Adna Johnson 
Elementary Counselor 
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WHAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 
AND HOW TO HELP THEM 

Your chairman has suggested some possible topics for discussion under the 
title "What Makes Children Want to Learn and- How to Help Them." I believe Mrs. 
Thomas will have some definite things to say to you concerning "pressure," "grading, 
and possibly "rewarding." 

I would like to lead your thinking into a different direction. Each child is 
different from every other child but he also has many of the characteristics common 
to all children. In the sense that he is different, he reacts differently to his 
environment and the forces that are at work in it. Sometimes he doesn»t seem to 
achieve as well as most children his chronological age and grade level a^d hence we 
label him a "slow learner." This label is used among educators because it says 
briefly that here Is a normal child but for some reason his academic achievement 
does not seem to be as high as most other children who are his age and grade. This 
label, unfortunately, has crept Into the literature and is used quite extensively 
and loosely. As a result, parents fear that this label might be attached to their 
child and if ho does, many react with some resentment, and blame the school or some 
other force at work In the child's environment; 

But let's look. at our Johnny. He may not be the same height nor weight of other 
boys thirteen years old.; but If he Is healthy and strong, we. don't worry about this. 
Likewise, our child may be making below average grades In school but Is studying, 
learning, and is happy. Why should we press for more growth than he Is capable of 

A.. 

producing? If we do, then we are asking for trouble. 

On the other hand, if Johnny can learn easily but for some reason or other Is 
not achieving, we then have what we call an "underachiever," and we begin to look • 
for causes and ways to get him to achieve better, there are many factors, that ' 
enter into each individual case and each person must be studied Individually. 








School counselors help parents In cases Tike this. They also try to help parents 

understand and know If their child Is a so-calted "slow learner-' or "underachiever." 

Standardized tests help counselors In appraising a chi Id-s abl I Ity and achievement. 

These, in. themselves, are not enough; and other criteria are used to supplement 
test scores. 

Let's go back to "What makes chi Idren want to learn." Again, many factors 
enter into the picture, but most Important Is that the child have an adequate self- 
rmage. If he believes he fs worthless and can't do, no amount of coaxing or promised 
rewards will be successful In motivatihg him to want to learn. I have here a little 
paper I would like for each of you to have which sums up., this Idea much better than, 

1 can say it at this tin*. | hope you will read it and think about it. Remember j 
that no child is a failure. He canlf ^ a failure. What has he to fail In? He 
Is alive and he is growing. There are only those persons or circumstances that fail, 
him. He makes adjustments to life and learning situations that suit his personality 
and help him to keep his dignity or self-image as far as possible. 

Let me give you an example. Here is a thirteen year old boy who finds himself 
in an eighth grade math class. and at his level of competency he can only do the fourth 
basic arithmetical processes. He cannot possibly cope with, fractions and formulas; 

Yet in the eighth grade he is expected to deal with these. He dawdles about instead 

of working.. He talks to his classmates; he tries to attract attention. . When 

rebuked by the teacher, he becomes resentful or bel I Igerent and shows this in his . 
reply to her. This boy is trying to coyer up his feel mgs. of iaferlority and ' 
incompetency. No amount of trying' to punish his misbehavior Is going to solve Ms ^ 
problem or cause him to dp fractions or formulas. He can't at thisp^int. He ' 

.wants to learn. Someone is missing the clie. . 

Here ls agir|. .who is very guletahdwithdra^^ She. never answers, in class. 

She daydreams •■instead of studying. She assumes the attitude of "I don't know and ' 
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I. don’t care/' She Is adjusting In the best way she knows how to some problem 
ill her envirpnmenty It may be simple; It may be major. In her daydreams she wants 
to be the smartest girl In the class. Someone" has. missed the cue. In helping her to 
be the best person she Is capable of. She feels she can’t compete, so she withdraws 
and closes up. 

At this point, I am going to make a statement that I know will be refuted; but 
nevertheless, I am going to make It. AM children want to learn . 

If your child apparently is not wanting to learn - ask yourself these questions: 

1 . Am I expecting too much of him? 

2. Am I expecting too little? 

3. Does he have confidence in himself or have I taught him that he can’t? 



4. Do I allow him to try, and encourage him In his efforts? If he falls, do 
1 still support him? Do I use as little punishment as I can, but much 
discipline In establishing good hay its and character trelts? 



6. When my child brings home a good report do I just accept It, but when the 
report is bad do I threaten or use .punishment? 



7. Could I say,”Hey, this Is wpnderful. Let’s have a celebration.” Then 
do something nice. with the child. • 



8. Could I say, "Hum, not sp gppd^ You and I must work this out. We’ll get 
together and see what we can, do here." 



Remember that a chlldcreates his self-image from his environment. If we help 
him develop an adequate self-image, he^will npt only want to learn but will learns 
Also, remember that he will grPw not as. we perhaps wish him to grow, but as 
nature and environment shape him to grpw and- learp. 
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5. Do I think school, is important by reading and keeping up myself? Do I 

encourage my child to be respectful of schopl and authority or do I discourage 
him by. telling about what I got by With In school, or how I told off the 
"cop" on the corner? 
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PROBLEMS CONFRONT I NG CH I LOREN W I NG 
• TO JUNIOR HIGH. SCHOOL 



I 
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Since every child is unique, each one will have probl^s pertinent to his own 
individual needs; however, there are problems that also seem common to age-groups 
as they progress through their school years. 

In every new situation, adjustments and adaptations must be made. Going Into 
Junior high school Is a new experience for children and presents many problems. 

The first problem we might discuss deals with maturation. Youngsters at this age 
are usually prepubertal in their development. Some of them have already reached 
puberty which Is the time of life when a child is changing Into an adult and yet 
some are still In the latter stage of childhood. In many primitive societies the 
child takes on the responsibi I Itles of adulthood immediately, but we in America, 
have prolonged this period of change some six or eight years and calj it ’’adolescence.” 
Then In his latter teens or early twenties we can call him adult. Youngsters have 
learned to take advantage oftheir adolescence In many and various ways, and parents 
of adolescent children well know what \ am talking about. 

At puberty, or during the. pubertal period, many changes are taking place in 
the child both physically and emotionally. The body grows at a tremendous rate 
so that boys appear awkward and girls become concerned about such things as big 
feet or a big hose. They haven’t been accustomed to looking at themselves In this 
way. In girls, their breasts begin to develop, menstration appears, and they find 
themselves unable to control their emotions. They are. wMdly happy one minute and . 
sadly depressed the next. They. I ike one thing today and hab Lt tomorrow'. As a result 
of these things .happen ing to them, boys and girls become very self-conscious and 
are apt to |et insignificant defects cause them; to Worry or become social ly 
maladjusted. All adults concerned with the lives of their youngsters heed 
assistance- In understand^^^^ arid help! hg them to.acc^t th^se Ives physical socially, 
and eiik)tidrial iy, this Js pn^ for the creation of Jiirilpr high school s. . 
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. Another p rob I ^ related to their maturation is a rebellion against authority 
and, of course, parents. Peer relationships are more important to them during this 
period than parent approval. A wise parent, though, without seeming to butt in, 
needs to know who his child*s friends are and what influence they are having on his 
or her life. If I were a parent of a teenager whose friends were not suitable, I 
would not hesitate to change the situation even though my child seem disturbed at 
the time. He wouldn*t stay that way long. 

Peer relationships can also influence the grades a child makes in school. 

If the crowd doesn’t believe in study, your child isn’t going to be different. 

i 

He feels he must conform to his peer group. 

Homework will definitely be a problem. In many elementary school teachers 
assign very little homework, but in junior high school teachers feel that the time, 
has come when the chijd needs to assert some independence in study. Too, since he 
has several teachers instead of the traditional one, he finds that he is sometimes 
’’loaded.” This can be a very frustrating experience for a child Just entering junior 

I 

high school. He needs to learn how to budget his time in order to get all the * 
necessary work done. Parents also get frustrated at this point, and many times the 
teachers receive a great deal of criticism from parents who say their child has 
hours of homework. Actually, if the child has learned how to work, he can 
accomplish the task in a much shorter time than he or the parent anticipates. I 



haVe-^me handouts entiflW ”‘He1p Children With Homework the Right Way" which 
was taken from a recent issue of "Good Housekeeping.” Read it carefully and follow 
the outl ined- procedure. 

Another problem which chi I dren going to j'unior high school face, other than 
homeywrk, is. pressure of al I kinds - pressure for good grades, pressure to get ready 
• for college, pressure to' participate In ail extrla curricula activities, social 

,pre^sures; and many others that ^ know about. 
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I sincerely hope that before you exert pressures of these kinds bn your 
children, you will appraise your child. You know her personality and his strengths 
and weaknesses better than anyone else. Don’t try to push him into things for which 
his temperament and personality are not suited. If his grades do not come up to his 
capability, have a talk with the school counselor. This person is one who has some 
objective data about your chil.d and. can help you determine, to some extent, what 
grades to expect him to achieve in school. Remember, too, that he is having all 
sorts of growing up problems that he deals with daily. 

Children going into junior high school like to appear more sophisticate than 
they really are. They are very small on the inside. They can’t cope with all they 
meet, though they would like to make bel.ieve they can. They need very positive and 
firm guidance from parents. They, themselves, sometimes cah’t say”No,” but. they 
feel relieved when Dad or Mother says it for them. 

There is a need for a favorable attitude of boys and girls toward sex as an 
important aspect of human life and existence. The problem should be dealt with 
honestly and frankly. Parents should feel inadequate to deal with this problem 
with their youngsters. There is no reason to let the problem go unheeded. Every ' 
junior high school has a counselor or teacher who are excellent in discussing pro- 
blems of this nature with youngsters. If you wish their assistance, they are always 
happy to oblige. Eyery boy and girl in junior high school should identify with his 



^ - 



counselor. 



In our fast integrating society, we must not neglect the teaching of values 

known as morals to our youngsters. At this junior age, they do not knpw the ’’right 
* . * - ’ ' 
or wrong” in many of their experiences. They must have help and guidance to 

strengthen their concepts. 

These are a few of the problems of youth facing junior hjgh school. This 
age has been termed ’’the problem age.” The answers the youngsters arrives at 
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throMgh our guidance, help, and understanding will help him arrive at a more 

consistent philosophy of life so as to make his own more complete and more 
harmonious. 



Tal k .prepared for PTA Study Group 
Pulaski Elen *ary School 
by Adna Johni>^n 
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TO: 

FROM: 

Re: 



March 31, 1966 

Guidance Supervisor, Principal, First Grade Teachers 
Adna Johnson, Elemehtary' Counselor 

Planning for First Graders at Thirty-Seventh Street School - 1966-67 
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This first grade study did not validate the aboye assumption. The graph on the 
following page shows that twelve chi I dren with average Intelligence (85-115) rated 
below the 30th percent! I e on Reading Readihess. Even though thic study Is a small 
sampi ing of children, there is evidence here for fprther study. Only twenty-three 
of the thirty children in the class could be plotted, due to an absence of percentile 
scores. Ofher factors to be considered In studying Individual children ape socio- 
economic status, changes for one school to another, and aptitude. 



: 



A study of a first grade class seems to Indicate that the Metropolitan Read- ' 
mess Tests is an unreliable Instrument to use in classifying or grouping first 
grade children for Instructional purposes, Reasons for discounting Its value ares 

•I. Children who have never participated In group activities are lost. Their 
relationships have been on a one-to-one basis. Hence, Instructions given 
to a group are not understood by these Individual children. 

2, There are children who are not ready % follow a line or move a mark from 
top to bottom of a page. 

3. This test is a timed test and some children become- confused In trying to work 
as fast as the time indicates. 

V This test does Indicate whether a child Is ready for the many types of 

school activities he will, become engaged In. Educators, generally, assume ■ 
that performance on the ftetropdl Itan feadlness Test^ aptitude are 

highly correlated,, and, therefore, use this test as an Instrument for 
ability grouping, 
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All of the children, twelve of whom rated below the 30th percentile, were of 
low socio-economic status, (see table I) One of them was a Negro, two were 
repeaters, and two had changed schools. 

An IQ test (Columbia Mental Maturity Scale) was administered Individually 
to each child. The percentile scores obtained from the Metropol Itan Reading Read- 
I ness Test and the IQ scores were plotted on the graph to show their relationship. - 
If scores on these two tests had high correlations, the percentile scores would move 
up nearer the. center of the graph. Twelve children ranked In the normal range of IQ 
scores, 85-115, and yet ranked below the 30th percentile In readiness. Thus, 40 
per cent of the children with normal IQ’s rated below the 30th percentile on reading 
readiness. 



RESULTS OF STUDY: 



From a scattergram study of reading readiness percentiles and IQ scores with a 
small sampling of first graders, evidence seems to point out that the reading read- 
iness tests are unreliable instruments to use in grouping first grade children who 
rate below the 30th percentile and who are disadvantaged. A more Intensive and 
further Investigations need be made with children who rate In the upper percentiles 
and In the normal range. 

The conclusion at this point of the study Is that* the Metropolitan Reading 
Tests Is an unreliable Instrument to be used In homogeneous grouping of disad- 
vantaged chi I dren beginning school. 

From evidence given here, the elementary counselor requests permission to do 
further experimenting with children of low socio-economic s+attrs ty dot ng~the 
following things: 

I. (Si ve each first grader In the Thirty-Seventh Street School an Individual 

Mental Maturity Test during the first three, months of the school year 1966-67, 
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2. Allow the school to continue with Its regular administration of the 
group readiness tests as usual. 

3. After the Individual tests have been completed, make necessary adjustments 
In grouping according to percentile scores In readiness, mental maturity 
scores, and teacher opinion, keeping In mind that children who have not 
reached the mental age of 6.0 cannot be expected to be ready for a 
program of formal reading Instruction. 

4. Keep a close check on individual achievement, and make adjustments In 
placement throughout the school year at least every twelve weeks. 

Children do not progress at the same rate. 

5,. Make provisions for all children to progress and for none to fail. 

Remember that no child Is a failure. 

6. Administer the Kuhimann-Anderson Intel I Igence.Test at the end of the 
year as Is usually done. 

7. Keep observational records on each child. 

8. Work closely with parents. 
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Implications for Instruction ; • 

Added to the group of beginners for 1966-67 will be a group of children-, 
possibly 10 or 12, who. have not completed first grade. They will not be able 
to keep pace With fast learning beginners. Since they learn at approximately oner 
half of normal learners. It Is expected that they will require more time to complete 
the. grade requirements. From observation. It seems that these chi Idren need more 
Individual and mpre concentrated-type help. 

Therefore, In order to provide for growth without failure, there fs need for a- 
third teacher to work with this group and to work, also,, with b^Inners who are not 
ready for fpmal schopi experience. 
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Suggestions for securing- this third person might Include: 

1. A retired primary teacher who would be wll ling to work on the team and 
whose remuneration could be paid from some other source than the Board 

4 

of Education funds. 

2. A teacher employed on a full-time basis with two hours of time allotted 

to working In language activities with those children who did not complete 
the first grade, and two hours for those beginners who need longer 
readiness. 

3. A non-certif led teacher *s aid working under close supervision of the 
regular teacKer. 



Plan of Work 

The principal, counselor, teachers, parents, and other school personnel 
(school nurse. Itinerant teachers, supervisors, etc.) form a team to Insure 
successful school life for ail children. 

The two first grade classroom teachers work together on a team teaching 
basis. The helping teacher plans closely with the team teachers, and all three 
coordinate and Integrate their activities. 

The counselor and teachers keep close records 

Organize parent groups for discussion. Information, and counseling.' 

Re-evaluate each child every twelve weeks, and place him where he can do his 
best. Re-grpup If necessary. 

Refer those children who need a psychological evaluation. 
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COLUMBIA MENTAL MATURITY SCALE 



Name 

1 . Dona I d 

2. Betty Jod 

3. Frankie 

4. ter'en 

5. Cindy 

6. Robbie 

7. Ricky 

8. Wayne 

9. Arthur 

10. Darlene 

1 1 . Sam. 

12. Angela 

13. James 

14. Robbie 

15. Bobby Ray . 
|6i Patrica. 

17. Robbie 

18. Ricky 

19. Micheal 
20 i Connie 

21. Bobby 

22. Johnny 

23. Kenney 

24. Linda 

25. Edith 

28. kirn 

29. Jane 



FIRST GRADE - OLIVER 
. 1965-66 



Date Tested 



12/10/65 

12/9/65 

1/14/66 

1/7/66 

1/7/66 

12/9/65 

1/7/66 

1/7/66 

1/7/66 

1/7/66 

12/10/65 

r/T/66 

12/16/65 
1/7/66 
12/10/65 
i/ 1 4/66 
12/9/65 
12/9/65 
i/3/66 
12/10/65 
1/7/66 
12/16/65 
1/7/66 
3/3/66 
1/14/66 
: - 12 / 10/66 
: '3/W66 
I 2/ i 6/65 
12/9/65 



sntial Score 


19. 
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95 
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105 
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95 


31 


90 


93 


120 


17 


88 


33 


135 


7 


93 


51 


91 


33 


96 




117 


63 


95 


13 


91 
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81 
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92 




100 
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107 
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73 
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86 
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93 


45 


91 
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96 


61 


129 




102 
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RILEY AND THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



A survey was made of the student body at Riley and Thirty-Seventh Street 
Elehehtary Schools, and a study. done to determine If pupils from broken homes 
make poorer grades than those In homes where the original parents are living 
together* (These we called the together families.) The broken homes were 
those homes where one or none of the original parents are living In the home. 

The following Information was obtained In the survey at Riley: 



Number families In school -- — 458 

Number members in these fami I les — — ?- 2,314 

Number children In Riley School — *121 

Number entering school 1966-67 

according to records 23 

Number famI lies together — — 337 (745^) 

Number broken families r- |2| ( 26 %) 



The average grades In reading and arlthenietlc for the first five six-weeks* 
marking periods were used for comparison. Each child In school was rated. The 
scale used was as follows': 

A - 4 po I nts 
B - 3 points 
C .2' pp I nts 
% ; P “ I point 

‘ F - 0 point 

The totals fpr the two groups (together - broken), were pbtained. The 
9'“OMP obtained a. mean -6f 3>79V The.\bfpken grpup pbtained 3.54. The 
d l.fferehce. pf the mearjs .was-..25. v ! 

The same survey was done on the student body at Thirty-Seventh Street School. 



Number fami I les In school — - — r~_ 219 

Number members | n these f am I I | es — — , — 990 

Number chi Id ren in Thirty-Seventh 

Street .School,-:-^-- ^ — --- — - - 329 

Number f am Mies together — ; — ■ — ^ — 146 

Number broken fami l ies— .. — — 65 ( 30 %) 

Number chii dreh- from together f amli res — --- 236 

Number child renri.nTh If ty-Sevehth St feet 

School ffpm brpken hprries — .93 



Mean? achieve^ Ih'.riMding: and, arithmetic 
tpf together childr^h >-'T—T — 

;Mean. achl.pyemeht ,'Tn rejadlhg.and arithmetic. 
;vfpf~chlij[fen^^^^^^ - — 

. Thp ditferehc is 
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evaluation 



Report - Dei-rel I Hendley, Principal 
Th I rty-rSeventh Street School 

The Job of the Eletranfary Guidance Coun^ I or 
As Seen by Elemehtary Teachers 
August 1965 and June 1966 

Evaluation of Group Therapy ' 

Jerry Allen^ School Psychologist 
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The guidance and counsel ing program at Thirty-Seventh Street Elementary 
School, In my opinion, has gotten off to a successful start. This is said in 
spite of the fact that its beginning in this school might be termed as slow, 
due to the circumstances of not having had a counsel ing. area set up at the. 
beginning of the schooi year, having a new principal who was not thoroughly 
familiar with his school ’s- problems and community, having almost 50$ new 

faculty members, and having. a counselor who was hot thoroughly familiar with 
the school . _. 

Despite these handicaps, however, progress has been made, and plans for 
next school term have been discussed. Students, teachers, and parents are now 

aware that they can take problems and questions to the school counselor. We 

now feel that we have our "feet on the ground" and can move forward with a little 
more, feeling of just what it is we want accomplished. 

Probably the biggest problem we have is the fact that the counselor is 
shared between tw6 schools. We, at Thirty-Seventh Street School, feel that 
due to the environmental factors in the school community and the severity of 
problems, the services of the full-time counselor are needed at this time. 



Derrel I Hendley, Principal 
Thirty-Seventh Street School 
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THE JOB OF THE ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 
AS SEEN BY ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 

, . AUGUST 1965 

In the Area of Testing 

Refer for testing 

Individual testing for special chi I dren 
Help teachers understand how to best use test results 
Adm I n i ster a 1 1 types of test 
Give testi and' score them 



2. 

3. 

4. 

• 5. 



2 . 

3. 

4.. 

5. 

6 . 



Working with Parents 

Work in community with groups and family 

and community 

Help with improving home-school relationshlDS ^ 

Parent consultation 

Help parents understand their children 

Help parents understand curriculum changes 
Working with Teachers 

•cSnsIlinr''®'’^ +° guidance, curriculum, and/o 

Identify underachievers and study ways of motivation 
Study emotional problems of children 
A resource person 
; study child behavior 
Provide literature for child study 
Study child behavior with teacher 
Help teacher to identify problems early 
Case conferences 

Help the teacher understand the Individual child 
Help teachers with testing 

Help meet the needs of Individual teachers 
Help teachers with special children 

K'peSons®'"* ® understanding of themselves 

Help with problems that arise in the classroom 
.Working w.ith Children 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

- 6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 



■I 

2 .. 

1 - 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 

8 :. 
9. 
1 . 0 ; 
N . 

I2v 



To determine the needs of al I chi Idren as they relate particularlv to- 

StCdv ^’'®®® effectively 

Study enrotionaj problems of children ^ 

Help a child find his interests 

Placement of chi Id 

Help children adjust to school 
Oriahtpt-ion .in junior high, school 

Work^ith children who need discipline (disturbed - misfits) 

Refer children with special problems 
Help chJId. who. -has home problems 

ci ^ ^ child may talk 

Study gh I Id rah with social problems 

•Grpijp: guidance ' . ' 



Ovej^a Ll~ Prog ram ' . • 

; I. 'Evaluation Of program along with principal and teachers 
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^ guidance CHECK LIST FOR TEACHERS - - - - ' 

. . JUNE 1966 

Riley and Thirty-Seventh Street Schools r Total 37 

Teachers were asked to write what they thought a guidance program should 
contain. The outline on the previous page Is a compilation of Ideas expressed 
Ih August 1965. This ou.tl Ine was used as. a check sheet to get teacher reaction 
In June 1966. Results are shown below; 



Do you think that the work of the counselor should Include the followina 
Items? Mark Yes or No. . ^ 



In the Area of Testing - 

Refer for testing ■ 

Individual testing for special children 
-Help teachers understand hpw to best use test results 
Administer all types of test ’ . 

Give tests ahd score them 



2 ,. 

3 . 

4 . 

■ 5 . 



Working with Parents , ' ^ 

Work In.- community, with groups and family 
Act as a la I son person between ch 1 1 d, school, home, and 
community 

Help with Improving home-school relationships 
Parent consultation 

Help parents understand their children 
Help parents understand curriculum changes 



2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 



Working with Teachers 



I . 

' 2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9. 
0 . 
I. 
2'.. 

3 . 

4 . 



15 . 



Assist teachers with problems pertaining to guidance, 
curriculum,’ and/or counseling 

Identify underachievers and study ways of motivation 
Study emotional problems of children ■ 

A resource person. 

Study child behavior 

Provide I Iterature for chi Id study • 

Study child behavior with teacher 
Help teacher to Identify problems early . 

Cas.e conferences 

Help the. teacher understand the Individual child 

Help teachers with testing 

Help medt the needs of Individual teachers 

Help teachers with special children 

Help teachers to help children have a be-tter upderstar 

of them.se.l.ves as persons - • / •' 

Help with problems that arise in the classroom. 



Work I ng wMh Gh I l.dren: . ' / 

,1. To determine the:. heeds of al.l chi Idren as they-re.late 
part'lcularly-to their academic .pursuits and try to xmeet 
t,he'se heeds ef f .ecti ve I y 



Yes 


No 


26 


9 


35 


2 


. 35 


2 


- .. I I 


25 


' , 


23 


26 


9 


33 


3 


34 


1 


31 


6 


34 


2 


23 


14 


" 37 


0 


27 


8 


34 


' ' 3 


25 


II 


33 ■ 


3 


23 


12 


32 


■ 1 


33 


1 


35 ■ 


0 - 


34 


■ 3 


“18 


19 


23 . . 


. .6 


■ 30 

ig - . ■ . 


2 


32 


3 


28 


.6 


24 . 
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2 . 

3. 

4.. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 



'‘■K*. 



8 . 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 



Study emotional, problems Of chi Idren 
Help a child tl.nd his Interests 
Placement of. child 
He.Tp children adjust. to school 
Orientation to junior high.' school . 

Work with children Who need dlsclpl Ine 
(disturbed - misfits) 

Refer children with special problems 
He I p ch i I dren who has home pirob I ems 
Be *a friend to whom a worried chi ld may talk 
Study children with special problems 
Guidance group 



Overall Program 

I . Evaluation program along with principal and teacher 



(Some teachers did not react to alt Items) 
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Yes 
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35 


1 ■ 
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30. 
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25 


II 
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29 


7 




19 


II 
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34 ■ 
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30 
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EVALUATION OF THE THERAPY SESSIONS 
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The productiveness of the group counseling sessions was limited due\^o 
several factors. The main handicap was the number of children who dropped 
out of counseling because of the reasons already listed, leaving too small 
a group to really be effective in terms of developing, relationships. Another 
factor which interfered with the time of day when the meetings were held - 
immediately after lunch in a room which was not well ventilated; the room 
Is situated with its only window facing the school *s exit to. the playground, 
resulting in many distractions during the sessions. 

Most of the sessions were taped; many of the boys had a continuous interest 
in the taping processes at the end of the sessions, always asking to be allowed 
to listen to themselves. This is not surprising, since these children are all 
considered culturally deprived. The classification of "culturally deprived" ■ 
in itsel'f offered a major hurdle, since "talking" therapy Is so difficult 
for them. These children are limited verbally and are not accustomed to 
"talking out" problems, being much. more at home when "fighting out" problems. 

Individual, diagnosis of the group members reveal an admixture of 
psychological disorders ranging on a continuum from extreme hype^activeness to 
extreme passivity. Including neurological disorders, compulsiveness, hostility, 
and such acting-out behavior. This was too heterogeneous a group at times. 

However; all was not negative. These boys, as they worked throughout the 
sessions, began to be able to discuss problems with meaningful ness, often 
pointing out to a peer that his solution to a problem would only bring about a 
multitude of other difficulties. In several instances, a group member would 
discuss a situation he was in which he was going to settle by a fight after 
school, only to return to the next session to state that he had changes his 
mind and had solved the problem some other way. The most promising result of the 
sessions was the fact that the group members did not want to terminate the group 
sessions. The final freedom with which the boys could express feel ings toward ’ 
and about each other, teachers, peers, and the group leaders indicated that they 
felt secure in the group. In ho Instance did the group leaders hear of a 
breach in confidentiality by any group member. 

The final evaluation then can be summed up In one word: promising. We 

hope to have several therapy groups next year, putting Into practice Improve- 
ments in techniques and the indications of this year’s evaluation. • 



Jerry Allen 
School Psychologist 
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Statistics on Faculty 
Romana Riley Elementary School 
Thirty-Seventh Street Elementary School 
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YEARLY REPORT OF PILOT .PROJECT IN ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE 
. AT R1 LEt AND TH I.RTY-SEVENTH STREET ELEMENTARY 
■ " ' ; ■ SCHOOLS - SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 

1 965-56 



B. 

C. 



Description of Schdol 

A. Number of counselors 
Number of schools 

Number of teachers , ' . 

Ri l ey 

Thirty-Seventh 
Number, of pup i I s 
Riley 

Thirty-Seventh 

Report on faculty - ages, education, length of 
service, etc. *see chart 



Number 



2 

2 



I 



23 

I3 



D. 



696 

3I5 



E. 



Description of Community 
A. Education' of parents. 

Marital status 
Occupation of father 
.Occupation of mother 
Number .of families 
Number of children - average, 
* See charts for above data 



B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 



Objectives of Program 
A. To determine 

1. the coni ent of an elementary guidance program 

2. The function of a guidance worker in re.l at ion- 
ship to. other staff members and the community. 



B. 



Guidance Procedures Used in Developing Objectives of Program- 
A. Contacts with ind.i vidual s,.- 

students, parents, teachers, etc. 

Group guidance 

Counsel ing -with students 
Counseling with parents 
In-service with teachers. 

In-service meetings for the counselor asV 
national, state, county, and elementary 
counselors (wi th. coord i nator, county or state). 
Case conferences) 

Orientation • ■ •) 



^age of time 
39 ^' ■ 



2 . 

3. 

4. 



1 5 ^ 
.. 6 % 



5. 

6 . 



\ 5 % 



Gathering' Information and Compi ling Data 

A. Tests and test -interpretat,ion• 

B. Records - log,' case reports, interviews, 
letters,. etC:. 

C. - Studies ■ 






8 ^. 

4 ;^ 



Narrative Report 

A. 'One well -written study> - reaction 'ot faculty toward 

counseling in th.e ejementary school at the beginning of. Tlie 
year and at the close of the year. tSee .foriowing, put.lXnes 
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Three strengths of program 

I. Identification of problems and problem areas 
broup counseling. ■ 

Thre; weakneLf 

1. Resistance to guidance services 

2 . Faculty In-Service program 

What * Next conferences with teachers. 

*See Evaluation. 



E.VAJ.UATXON 

is. an'inte”ra"riart'of ?hr:ch^; “II5 °Z I 

of the particular school . ^ program must evolve from the needs 



lementary schools, 



In looking back over the counselor's first year In 
several principles have envolved that should be noted: 

I. gidance programs develop slowly. Guidance Is i gradual orocess 
3' PHro?na?s "'“r own- program In' accordance to^lts nedds 

1 : ?srr;” "• 



Guidance is- concerned with cha.nging attitudes. 

Counse ors must maintain' good relations with co-workers 

rst:eis^:rth": -p®--^'® 

atrempt to diagnose behavior. Leave that to the psychologist 

^ '=® -ferr^/::^:^<;=ld not 

Work"^for*next vear'" for group guidance concerned with "The World of 

counsel^nVetatv^; 

Adna Johnson 
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FORMS. 

EVALUATION OF IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 
. SEVENTH GRADE ..Sl^RVEY 












I 
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I 

I 

I 

I 
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. Evaluation of IrirServtce Program 

Teachers t Please return to Miss Nprrnan before 3-28 t66: 

.1 , ; Has this type of. In-service study been helpful to you as. an Individual 
teachert ' 



2. Have you been able to use any of the community services? If so. Which ones 
have you used? 




3. Which person do you feel should refer children to community agencies we have 
studied - the teacher, principal and/or school counselor? 




4. Have the guidance activities in the school been helpful to you? How? 



5. What Is your attitude concerning further study In this area? 
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SEVENTH GRADE SURVEY 



1 i Dp you- like schools? 



2. How far In school do you expect to go? 



3. What subject do you like best? 



I 
I 
I 
I 
8 
i 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
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4. What subject do you like least? 



5. T)Unkrng: back over yoMr school life, which teacher has meant most to you? 



6, What kind of a teacher =do you- like? 



7. What kind of a friend do you I Ike? 



8. Who Is your best friend In this class? 



9. How many different schools have you attended? 



1 0> Dpi you- think a' schoo I shou I d have= a schoo I 



counselor? 
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The gu f dance ^and CP program at fh I f^yr^Seventh Street liet^ntai^ 

Sch<» I?,, l:h my op I n fph, has gotten of f to a successf u I start. Th ( s I s said In 
spite of the fact tjhat -its beginning in; this school might be termod as slow, 
due to the cfrCumstances of not ;hayjrig had \a counsel^^^ arOa set up. at the 
beg Kilning.; Of the school year; having a hew ;prihclpai Who -was not thoroughly 
fami liar With his ‘=*chool *s problems and cbmmuhity,. having almost 50Jf neW 
faculty to co.urVselor who was hot thoroughly famM lar with; 

the school . • 



Despite these ha hd leaps, however, progress has been irade, and plahs for 
next school term have been discussed. Students, teachers, and parents are nOw, 
aware that they can take problems and questions to the school counselor'^ W® 
now feel that we have our "feist On the grouhd" and can move forward with a little 
more feeling of just what 11 is we want accomplished. 

frohabl.y the biggest problem we have is the fact that the counselor is 



shared between two schools. We, at Thirty-Seventh Street School, feei that 
due to the environmental factors In the school community and the severity Of 



problems, the-services- of the -fu l l-t ime-counselor are -needed at th I S”t 1 me. 



Der re 1 1 ;Hend I ey , Pr I nc I pa l 
Th i rty-Seventh Street School 
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In the. 



dOUNSEtOR 

, ; AS SE^;. BY EL^Ehn'ARY:^ 

Wto.+- august 1965 

jOf-' Testing 



R^er^ 

test results 

Give.tests and score . them^^ 



WorkihQ wrth Parent*; 

'■ groups, and ,^i,y , ,_ 

:!rs;srss 3 s;=rx.. ■ ■ . 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



ibrkinq: with Teachers 

'■ Sdunslunr"'* P«'^®"’'ng to guidance, currlculus,. and/or 

Sr®^“±£r 

n resource person 
^Study child behavior 

Prpv i de I i terature for child study 
‘’!'’®'''°^ "'t*' teacher^ 

3 !E : 32 ?::,:”s?;r *“ »"* 

Help meet the needs of individual teachers 



2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10 . 

11. 

12 . 

13, e_ 

14. 



15. 



2. 

3. 




ucsi^ + L — 3K«'^«cii cniKdren 

as persons ^ *dren have a better understanding of themselves 

Help With problems that arise in. the classroom 
Working with Chi Idr^n 

I. To determine the needs of »ii /.>kti.d 

their academic pursuits and trv to *"® late particularly to 

study etetipnal-^robiKs'of IhTIdr-^^ these needs effectively 
Help a child; find his interests 

Placement of. -chKd.^" ^ 

Kflp children adjust to school - 

saiaiSS ■ 

iil^p^SSipsw : . 7 - ; r v;-:: 



4. 



0yef a icl.' !Pf (CQ f am .1 
■'l-'i lEva liu'ati 
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GU I DANCE li'I SX :e 6|? tEACHERS 
, JUNE 1966 



(Ri ley land th I r+yr-Seyenth Street Sphopls^ - total 37 



^ Teachep wep. asked to Write: thought ■a-gu:l dance program should 

pntain. Jheputl jp on the prpipus j)age Is a compl latlpn of Ideas: expressed 
in =August r.965. This out! ^ was used as a checicebeet to get teacher reaction 
in June 1966. Results are shown below: 



... the. work of the counselor shoujld Include the to I low rnq 

Items? Mark Yes or No. . ^ 



I 



I 



I 






1 






In the, Area of Testing 

I. Refer for testing 

Individual testing for special children 
Help teachers "understand best use tdst results 
Administer ai I types of test 
Give tests and score them 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

'5. 



2 . 



Working with Parents 

Work in community with groups and family 

Act as a laison person between child;, school, home, and 
community 

Help with, improving homerschoo:! reJat|ohships 

Parent .consu Itattph ^ ■ ‘ 

He Ip .parents understand the! r chi I dren 
Help parents understand .curricul’L'u changes 



3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



Working with Teachers 

^“'l-”~Assl-st-~teach8rs-wi-th -problems 'pertaining ~to -guidance, 

, curriculum., and/or counsel ing 
identify underachievers and study ways of motivation 
Study emotional problems of children ■ 

A resource person 
Study chi Id behavior 
Proyideliterature for child study 
Study child behavior with teacher 
Help teacher to identify p rob iems early 
Case .conferences.., ' 

Help, the teacher understand the individual child 
Help, teachers w^ith testing ‘ . ' 

• - - V ; 

- 13. e]t-',t#ac'K^e"% It,^ sp^.i|r'tehff^ren. - ~ ' 

■;l4i .Help, teaphe^ a -beftter understanding 

, 9 1;: themselves .as: *pers^^^ ; . • ; ' 

j|;^,v. . -He[.p-.,w-ltH-^p.pp.b Iems ~that~arl's'e'4 ■ 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
.7. 
. 8 . 
9. 

JO. 

Mr. 

k2'. 



Work! nq w lth^ G^ reri- 

I- ■ !v. tp - anq 

these :need§: eftect l ve^^^ ■ .] 



f%later 






Yes 
26 
35 
35 
I I 
13 



26 



33 

34 
31 
34 
23 



37 

27 

34 
25 
33 
23 

32 

33 

35 

34 
18 
23 
30 



32 

16 



No 

9 

2 

2 

25 

23 



3 

1 

6 

2 
14 



0 

-8 
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II 

3 

1.2 
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il -- 
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19 
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2- 
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^tudy embflp^^^ 

Hjelp a 

Help cjh PI dret 

-Qrleff^ 

Wprk: w rf h; .c^ 

idfeturb'^^^ ^ 

feferth^^ 

^ 9,- Help 

jOi to Whom a wprrled^ may talk 

;•!• Study 

I2i. guidance tgrpup: ' - 

Qvera I j Program 

li Evaluation program along with principal and teacher 



(Some teachers did not react to al | Items) 
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EVALUATION OF THE THERAPY SESSIONS 



The productiveness of the group counseling sessions was limited due to 
several factors. The main handicap was the number of children who dropped 
.out of counsel I ng because of the reasons already listed, leaving too small 
a group to real ly be effective in terms of developing reilationships. Another 
factor which interfered with the time of day when the meetings were held - 
immediately after |unch In a room which was not well ventilated; the ro^ 
is situated with ifs only window facing the school *s exit to the playground, 
resulting in many distractions during the sessions. 

Most of the sessions were taped; many of the iboys had a continuous interest 
in the taping" processes at the end of the sessions, always asking to be allowed 
to listen to themsejves. This is not surprising, since these children are all 
considered cultural iy deprived. The classif icatipn of "culturally deprived" 
in itself offered a major hurdle, since "talking" therapy is so difficult 
for them. These children are limited verbally and are not accustomed to 
"talking out" problems, being much more at home when "fighting out" problems. 

Individual diagnosis of the group members reveal an admixture of 
psychological disorders ranging on a continuum from extreme hyperactiveness to 
extreme passivity, including neurological disorders, compulsiveness, hostility, 
and such acting-out behavior. This was too heterogeneous a group at times. 

However, all was not negative. These boys, as they worked throughout the 
sessions, began to be able to discuss problems with meaningful ness, often 
pointing out to a peer that his solution to a problem would only bring about a 
multitude of other difficulties. In several instances, a group member would 
discuss a situation he was in which he was going to settle by a fight after 
school, only to return to the next session to state that he had changes his 
mind and had solved the problem some other way. The most promising result of the 
sessions was the fact that the group members did not want to terminate the group 
sessions. The final freedom with which the boys could express feel I ngs toward 
and about each other, teachers, peers, and the group leaders indicated that they 
felt secure in the group. In no instance did the group leaders -hear of a 
breach in confidentiality by any group member. 

The final evalusCtion then can be summed up in one word: promising. We 

hope to have several therapy grouos next year, putting into practice improve- 
ments in techniques and the indications of this year*s evaluation. 



Jerry Allen 
School Psychologist 
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Statistics on Faculty 
Roniaha Rriey eI School 

Th i rtyTSeyehth Street Elementary School 
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YEARLY REPORT OF PILOT PROJECT IN ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE 
AT RILEY AND THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS - SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
1965-56 

Description of Schboj 

A.. Number of counselors 
Number of schools 
Number of teachers^ 

Riley 

Thirty-Seventh 
Number of- pupi Is 
Riley 

Thirty-Seventh 

Report oh faculty - ages, education, length of 
service, etc. *see chart 



• b; 

-C. 



D.' 



E. 



Number 

' 2 ' 

■ 2 



23 

13 

696 

315 






Description of Community 

A. - Education of parents 

B. Marital, status 

C. Occupatioh of father 

D. Occupation of mother 

E. Number of fami I i'es 

F. Number of children - average 
* See charts for. above data 

Objectives of Program 
A. To determine 

1. the content of an elementary guidance program 

2. The function of a guidance worker in relation- 
ship to other staff members and ttie community. 

Guidance Procedures Used in Developjng Objectives of Program 

A. Contacts with individuals - 
students, parents, teachers, etc. 

B. Group guidance 

1. Counseling with students 

2. Counseling with parents 

3. In-service with teachers 

4. In-service meetings for the couhselor as - 
national, state, county, and elementary 

.counselors (with coordinator, county or state) . \b% 
5,. Case conferences.) 

6y Orientation ) ^ . Ijg 

.fathering* Tntp.Tm^^^ and dphfip il ing Data . 

A, i .-Test^.,and test interpretation, * . . '8^ 

B. Rec.p^ds - log, casa reports,, ihtervi'ews;, 

- .l ef^^^ , ' . ■ * 8^ 

'C., ' Sf.u.d.iP.s ' i ‘ , 4^ 

..Narta'%i^yp . 

' ^ ^gn^^ we1;l;syyrTt;leh' ^ 

. 8pijh$eltih||r it tte bej^lhhth& P^^ 

: t- Y®9,r ahdlat the. cj *See fpT^pwl’^ 



^aqe. of time 
39^ 

I.556 

456 

656 . 
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B. 



C. 



C 



Three- strengths of program 

1. Identification of problems and problem areas 

2 . Group counsel I ng. 

3. Much Information about the school and community 

Three weaknesses' ^ 

1. Resistance to guidance services 

2. Faculty In-Service program 

3. Lack of time for conferences with teachers 
What Next? • 

*See Evaluation. ■ 



E V A L U A T i ON 



Je the year, with one major idea - that effective auldance 

of the'p^tlcilarschoou® "’“St evolve from the needs' 

severl? schools. 

I. Guidance programs develop slowly. Guidance Is a gradual process. 

PrlncfnS?^ ""‘r program In accordance to Its needs. 

Principals must assume leadership in activating the program. 

Teachers must actively participate. ■ ^ ^ 

The whole school community must be taught an understanding of the 
purpose and methods of guidance. ^ ^ 

Guidance is concerned With changing attitudes. 

Counselors must maintain good relations with co-workers. 

thHucceL orthp °''®'" ®"y°"®' y®+ are responsible for 

Tne succGss of The entire program, 

Ind wo^kf fo^hetir H- V®"!''®' practitioner. He observes behavic 
and works for better adjustment of individuals, but he should not 

the psychologist. . 

hesltat^ti^do^so!^ ^ referred and should not 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 



10 -.- 



Work'Wor'nex? Jear'" AIsfT group guidance concerned with "The World of 
wurK Tor next year. Also, a program of in-service in the auidancp anH 

counsel ing area, have been made, at Th i rty-Seyenth Street School . 



Adna Johnson 
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EVA LUAT I ON OF I N-SERV I GE P^RAM 

■vSEVE^f^H grade survey 
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Evaluation of I nrServ Ice’ Program 
teacher^ - Please rOtMrn-t-p MisSil^ni^n before 3-28-66 



J . Hl*s this type pf Ihr-servlce study ^jbeeh helpful to you as an individual 

c .teacher? . - . - ■ : . . _ _ 



2. - Have you been able to use any of the community services?. If so, which ones 
have you used? 



Which person do ypa ^ refer chi Idren to community agencies we have 

Studied - the teacher,, principal aiid/or school counselor? 



Have the guidance act I vltlee in the school been helpful to ypu? Hpw? 



g 5. What Is your attitude concerning further study In this area? 
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SEVENTH; GRADE SUR\/^ 



IV.' DO' you Ke^ischbbr^ 



2'i How dp you expect to gd? 



3i What eubjecf do you I I ke best? 



4. What subject dp you like least?; 



5. thinking back oyer your sc^ teacher has meant 



mbst to you? 



^6. What kind pf a teacher do you 1 IkP? 



T. What kind of a friend; do you 1 1ke? 



8. Who 4s your best -friend In. this class? 



9. How many d I f ferent school s have you attended? 



|6V 'tX> you - thin^^^^ fchbol shpu Id have a schicwl counselor? . 
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